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'*You  Can  Sign  Me  Up 
For  Some  More — " 


It  is  this  type  of  satisfaction  which  is  causing  us  to  write  new  in- 
surance policies  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  and  a  quarter  million 
dollars  per  office  day. 

The  annual  report  of  The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  shows  that  53.3  per  cent  of  all  applications  written  dur- 
ing 1925  were  from  persons  previously  insured  in  the  Company. 

Can  you  gainsay  the  wisdom  of  insuring  with  a  company  indorsed 
with  such  emphasis  as  this?  Ask  your  nearest  agent  to  explain 
the  benefits  our  policies  offer. 


The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

W.  D.  VAN  DYKE,  President. 
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'Not  to  be  the  largest,  but  the  safest" 


Beware  that  blank  wall  that  sooner 
or  later  faces  all  vigorous,  intense 
workers.  If  accomplishment  of  your 
day's  duties  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult,  don't  lash  your  already 
over-driven  body  and  mind.  To  speed 
up  work,  you  must  speed  up  sleep. 


Before  you  lose  your  grip 


You  must  avoid  those  silently  anxious,  those  heart- 
breaking hours  in  bed  when  sleep  won't  come. 
And  until  your  bed  is  cushioned  by  the  famous 
Simmons  Ace  spring,  you  will  have  no  idea  of 
how  much  peace  and  contentment  its  luxurious 
ease  will  give  you. 

Here  is  an  amazingly  different  spring,  a  scientifically 
constructed  cushion  for  your  body. 
The  new  sense  of  power,  the  superb 
vitality  and  alertness  that  Ace  sleep 
brings,  is  truly  wonderful. 

For  that,  credit  the  spring-tying  of 
the  99  deep  main  spirals   at  their 


centers  as  well  as  their  tops.  And  thank  the  pat- 
ented Simmons  stabilizers  that  allow  no  creaking 
sidesway  to  disturb  your  deep  repose.  For  its  big 
value,  be  grateful  to  the  millions  whose  purchases 
have  made  Simmons  the  world's  largest  maker  of 
beds  and  bedding. 

Simmons  recommends  the  new  Beautyrest  mat- 
tress to  complete  the  comfort  that 
coaxes  every  nerve  and  muscle  to 
relax  into  restoring  rest.  At  $39.50*, 
Beautyrest  is  as  great  a  value  as 
The  Ace  at  $19.75*.    Any  furniture 


or  department  store  can  supply  you. 
THE    SIMMONS   COMPANY^  NewYork,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  SanFrancisco 


Lie  in  any  position.  Your 
every  contour  is  met  with 
gentle  though  firm,  sup- 
port. Study  these  dia- 
grams, draum  from  photos. 

*NOTE:  Freight  rata 
make  prices  slightly  h-.ghtr 
in  the  South  and  also  ivest 
of  the    Missouri  BJ-ver. 


Notice  how  the  99  deep 
mainspirals  arespring- 
tied  at  both  top   and 


At  both  sides  Simmons  pat- 
ented stabilizers  eliminate 
sidesway  and  sagging. 
Rounded  frame  cannot 
tear  the  bedclothes. 


center  by  302livelycoils. 


^SIMMONS 


Remember: 
One-third  of 
your  life  is 
spent  in  btd. 


"Bt^iltfor  Sleep  * 


.Tulv.  1926 
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AAANUFACTURERS  OF/ 

'Class  Pins,  RiNGS,^ 

Emblems  AND  Medals, 
Fraternity  Jewelry 


X^helemdn 


STREET. 


MILWAUKEE.WIS. 

WRITE    FOR  OUR    OWN    SAMPLE     LINE 

Wisconsin  School  of  Music 

Adu   Bird,    Founder 

The  beautiful  capital  city  of  Madison,  "City 
of  Four  Lakes",  offers  unusual  opportunities 
for  study  in  a  true  musical  center.  All  depart- 
ments, with  Inspirational  teaching  by  masters 
who  have  studied  at  home  and  abroad.  Fre- 
quent opportunities  for  appearance  in  Recitals, 
Flays.  Orchestra.  Glee  Clubs,  etc.  Teachers' 
rerliflcates.  diplomas  and  degrees  conferred. 
Pupils    enter    any    time. 

MISS    KM/.  \1U:TII    IU  KIII.KR.    Director 
^IikIIsoii  >\  iscunsiii 


Wisconsin  Commercial  Academy 

MILWAl'KKE 

Grand    .\Tenue    at   Seventh    Street 

Is  a  school    that   gives   you    a   dollar's   worth 
for  every   dollar   that    you    Invest  in   It.  '. 

ASK  US  ABOUT  OUR  COURSES 


tUtli 
Year 


KL'Sl.NESS  COLLEGE 
GREGG  and  PITMAN  SHORTHAND.  All 
commercial  branches.  Students  may  enter 
at  any  lime.  Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 
Write  for  catalog.  SPENCERIAN  BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE.  62.'5  Grand  Ave..  Milwau- 
kee.   Wis. 


We  Can 
Save  YOU 

25  to  30% 

—  ox      YOUR  — 

Fire  Insurance 

_  BECAUSE 
We  represent  legal  reserve,  di- 
vidend paying  mutual  fire  com- 
panies that  are  from  50  to  75 
years  old  and  have  NEVER 
MISSED  A  DIVIDEND. 
Ample  Reserves  Against  All  Con- 
tingencies. Claims  Promptly  and 
Equitably  Paid.  For  further  in- 
formation call  BIO  15  or  write 

REITAN-LERDAHL&CO. 

Insurance  in  All  Its  lirnnches 

415-417  riontM-r  Rlk. 
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NO    R  E  N  J  -  N  O  T  H I S  G    DOWN 

Our  Offer: 

I    -We'll   ship   you   a   new    Holton    Revelation 
C    Melody    Saxophone    In    the    finish    you 
select    for    you    to   use    for    ten   days,    ab- 
solutely   free. 
2 — Well   supply   a  teacher   In    the   form   of  a 
Talking     Machine     Record,     playable     on 
apy    Tailting    Machine    that    will    explain 
the  Holton'-'Revelntion   C  Melody  so  con- 
cisely   and    slHQply    that    you'll    be    play- 
ing  In   half  an  "liour. 
3— We'll  include  a  special     instruction     book 
that    follows    the    record    and    will    con- 
vince you   It   Is  possible   to  learn   to   play 
the    Holton    C    Melody    without    the    aid 
of  a   teacher. 
4 — If   at"  the   end   of  ten   days,    you   have   not 
astonished    your    friends    and    neighbors 
by    playing   the.  Holton   Revelation   Saxo- 
phone— if  you  are   not  satisfied   that   you 
can    become    proficient    without    the    aid 
of  an   Instructor,  or  If  for  any   reason  at 
all    you    wish    to    return    the    Saxophone, 
do   so.      You   incur   absolutely    no   obliga- 
tions. 
5 — If    you    do    wish    to    keep    the    Saxophone 
we'll   arrange   extremely  liberal   terms   if 
you   do   not    wish    to    pay   cash. 
WRITE    FOR    FREE    LOAN    APPLICATIO.N 
BLANK     TODAY 
Only   on   a   Holton,   due   to   the   addition   of 
the  famous  Holton  master  keys  which  great- 
ly <^implify    the    playing    of    this    instrument 
can-4.his  offer  be  made.     Tlie  Holton  Revela- 
tion Saxophone,   like  all  Holton  Instruments, 
Is  a  masterpiece  of  the  finest  craftsmanship, 
built    to    the    highest    standard    ever    set    in 
the   band   instrument    industry. 

FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

Makers  of 
America's  Greatest  Band  Instruments 


ELKHORN 


WIS. 


Why  Not 
A  Surprise 
Package? 

■  —    FROM      THE    — 

Mouse-Around 
Gift  Shop 


lOc  a  copy,   one  year   $1.00,   three  years  $2.50, 

In    the    United    States    and    Canada. 

Foreign,    $1.60    per   Year. 

Full   CopTTiffbU  Reaerve4 


We  have  a  Large  Variety 
of  Gifts  at  a  Dollar  Each 

416  State  St.,  Madison,  Wisconsin 


"0  world  of  busy  men,  go  on  without  me. 
When  Nature  calls,  I  fain  must  answer  her." 

—EBEN  REXFORD. 


July,  1926 
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City  Named  After  Early -Governor  of  Wisconsin 
was  Center  of  Pioneer  Lead  Mining 


A  GROUP  of  Winnebago  Indians 
encamped  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
stream  were  busily  at  work  mold- 
ing bullets  and  preparing  for  the  winter 
hunt.  Among  them  was  a  white  man, 
Ezra  Vj'.n  Sickle  by  name,  one  of  Wiscon- 
sin's pi(  neer  traders. 

Just  above  the  camp  on  the  peak  of  the 
hill  appeared  a  strange  band  of  white 
men-hunters,  ex-soldiers,  miners,  accom- 
panied by  four  negroes  and  led  by  a  man 
of  military  bearing,  perhaps  of  about 
forty-five  years  of  age. 

The  Indians  rushed  forward  and 
siezed  their  guns  and  fired  a  salute  over 
the  heads  of  the  newcomers.  The  white 
chief  entered  the  camp  where  he  was  met 
with  all  the  ceremony  due  an  exalted 
ruler. 

This  was  the  story  of  the  dramatic  en- 
trance of  Henry  Dodge  into  the  Michigan 
territory  in  the  fall  of  1827  which 
marked  the  setttlement  of  the  city  of 
Dodgeville  and  the  beginning  of  lead 
mining  in  what  is  today  Southwestern 
Wisconsin.  The  coming  of  General 
Dodge  had  been  prophesied  by  Van 
Sickle,  who  had  told  the  Indians  that  the 
general  was  high  in  the  rank  of  the 
white  leaders. 

Henry  Dodge  and  his  contingent  of 
miners  had  come  direct  from  Galena 
where  rumors  of  lead  deposits  in  the  re- 
gfion  of  Dodgeville,  and  discouragements 
in  the  Illinois  districts,  had  caused  them 
to  push  further  into  the  wilderness.  Be- 
fore penetrating  the  frontier  of  the  Up- 
per Mississippi,  he  had  been  engaged  in 
lead  mining  in  Missouri,  a  few  miles 
above  St.  Louis.  The  four  negroes  who 
accompanied  the  miners  were  members 
of  the  Dodge  household,  and  had  been 
promised  their  freedom  upon  entering 
the  new  territory. 

Probably  no  man  was  better  suited  for 
the  task  of  guiding  the  work  of  the  set- 
tlement of  a  pioneer  town  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  lead  mining  industry  than 
■was  Henry  Dodge.  Prior  to  coming  to 
Wisconsin,  he  had  experienced  a  long 
and  varied  military  career.  He  served  in 
the  war  of  1812,  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Rockies  against  the  Pawnies, 
and  put  down  several  minor  Indian  up- 
risings, and  held    the    sheriffship    of    a 


By  EDWARD  J.  SOBEY 

Missouri  county  for  eighteen  years. 

In  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  fol- 
lowed the  founding  of  Dodgeville,  he  was 
the  foremost  public  man  in  Wisconsin. 
Protagonist  of  Black  Hawk  in  1832,  ter- 
ritorial governor,  United  States  senator, 
and  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  are 
a  few  of  the  titles  borne  by  Henry  Dodge. 

Dodge  called  a  council  of  the  whites 
and  Indians,  and  told  the  Winnebagoes 
that  he  and  his  party  had  come  with  the 
intention  of  mining  and  declared  that  if 
they  attempted  to  harm  the  settlers  they 
would  be  punished.  The  treaty  concluded, 
claims  were  staked  out,  and  mining  op- 
erations were  commenced. 

Dodge  and  his  party  started  a  "dig- 
gings" in  which  is  now  the  business  sec- 
tion of  the  town.  The  price  of  ore  which 
was  $5  per  hundred  pounds  was  consid- 
ered exceedingly  high  and  stimulated 
similar  enterprises.  Mines  were  started 
in  the  hollow  areas  north  of  the  present 
city  and  even  in  the  prairie  lands  to  the 
west. 

The  general  erected  the  first  smelting 
furnace,  a  crude  log  structure,  and  by 
the  spring  of  the  year  1828  he  had 
shipped  to  Galena,  by  the  way  of  the 
Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers,  about 
84,000  worth  of  ore.  On  one  occasion,  he 
shipped  his  lead  on  flat  boats  to  New  Or- 
leans— a  trip  which  took  three  and  a  half 
months. 

The  following  year,  Henry  Dodge 
moved  three  miles  southeast  of  his  first 
claim,  where  he  erected  a  stockade,  a 
smelter,  and  a  large  residence  in  which 
his  family  resided  until  after  the  Black 
Hawk  War  in  1832.  By  the  fall  of  1828 
about  130  miners  were  working  claims  in 
this  neighborhood.  A  permanent  settle- 
ment was  assured  when  merchants  and 
mechanics  established  themselves  at  the 
diggings,  thus  making  Dodgeville  the 
trading  center  for  the  entire  lead  region 
of  Iowa  County. 

Dodge  was  by  far  the  most  successful 
prospector  of  lead.  He  succeeded  where 
others  failed.  Besides  mining  and  smelt- 
ing his  own  ore,  he  purchased  large  quan- 
tities of  the  raw  product  which  he 
smelted  and  shipped  to  foreign  markets. 
His  oldest  son,  Henry,  also  erected  a 
smelting     furnace.        Augustus     Caesar 


Dodge,  son  of  Henry  Dodge,  and  who 
later  was  United  States  senator  from  the 
state  of  Iowa,  also  took  an  active  part  in 
exploiting  the  Dodgeville  lead  area. 

At  that  time  the  federal  government 
required  that  one-tenth  of  the  value  of 
the  smelted  ore  be  paid  by  the  miners  in 
the  form  of  dues.  All  smelters  were  li- 
censed and  were  indirectly  the  tax  col- 
lectors of  the  territorial  government.  But 
the  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
mines  had  no  authority  in  the  Indian 
lands,  and  when  the  miners  realized  that 
valuable  ore  might  be  found  outside  of 
his  jurisdiction,  they  moved  north  and 
entered  claims,  making  their  treaties  ex- 
clusively with  the  Indians.  Presents  to 
the  easily  satisfied  Winnebagoes  were 
substituted  for  the  much  larger  mining 
dues. 

Treaties  between  private  parties  and 
the  Indians  were  resented  by  the  federal 
government.  The  only  way  that  this  un- 
lawful procedure  could  be  prevented  was 
by  military  intervention,  and  troops  were 
dispatched  from  Ft.  Crawford  to  dis- 
perse the  law-breakers. 

A  meeting  between  the  mining  agents 
and  Henry  Dodge  took  place  at  Dodge- 
ville. Dodge  declared  that  the  miners 
had  purchased  the  right  to  mine  from  the 
Winnebagoes  and  that  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  pay  dues  to  both  the  Indians 
and  the  federal  government.  He  also 
contended  that  the  United  States  offered 
them  no  military  protection. 

Henry  Dodge  stood  high  in  the  esteem 
of  the  Jackson  administration  at  Wash- 
ington, and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  general  was  recognized  as  both 
an  Indian  fighter  and  peacemaker  of 
great  ability  and  thus  invaluable  to  the 
United  States  in  protecting  the  frontier, 
the  miners  were  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  new  territory.  The  controversy  was 
finally  settled  when  the  miners  agreed  to 
acknowledge  the  federal  claims  and  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  peace  with  the  In- 
dians by  giving  them  presents  from  time 
to  time. 

Influenced    by   exaggerated   reports  in 

daily  newspapers   of  the  wealth   of  the 

ore  deposits  in  Southern  Wisconsin  and 

of     the     successful     mining     feats     of 

(Continued  on   Page  20) 
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— Courtesy,  Milwaukee  Public  Museum 

BUFFALOES  WERE  AX  IMPORTANT  SOURCE  OF  FOOD  AND  THE  OBJECT  OF  AN  EXTENSIVE  TRADE 
IN  HIDES  IN  THE  PIONEER  AND  INDIAN  DAYS  OF  WISCONSIN.  "NOW."  SAYS  THE  WRITER  OF  THE  AR- 
TICLE    BELOW,     "A     BUFFALO     STEAK     IS     A     LUXURY     ENJOYED    BY    FEW   AND   A   BUFFALO   ROBE   OR   COAT 

IS    WORN    ONLY    BY    THE    RICH.' 


BUFFALO  DAYS  IN  WISCONSIN 


By  W.  E.  MARTNER 


THOUSANDS  of  Pesahkeconne,  un- 
tamed and  unafraid,  were  roa"^- 
ing  over  Wisconsin's  prairies  and 
valleys  when  white  men  first  came. 
There  were  giants  among  the  herds,  and 
the  Winnebagoes,  the  Sioux,  the  Foxes, 
Sacs,  Menomonees.  Pottawatomies, 
Chippewas,  and  Kickapoos  hunted  them 
for  food,  for  clothing,  and  for  shelter, 
in  addition  to  the  pelts  which  they  bar- 
tered with  the  traders  for  blankets,  ear 
bobs,  beads,  and  arm  bands. 

Those  were  the  days  when  France 
ruled  the  unknown  regions  of  the  North- 
west and  French  merchants  began  to  in- 
vade the  gr«.at  wilderness.  Great  Britain 
envied  the  constantly  increasing  trade 
with  the  red  men  of  the  region  and  took 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
England.  The  Indians  took  fancy  to  the 
Britains,  too,  because  they  were  given 
many  presents,  together  with  gems  and 
ammunition  with  which  to  facilitate  the 
chase,  and,  of  course,  fill  the  coffers  for 
their  King.  It  worked  splendidly  until 
Uncle  Sam  undertook  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  great  cargoes  of  buffalo  and  other 
hides  going  across  the  Atlantic. 

Prairie  du  Chien  was  the  center  of  a 
tremendous  trade  from  its  first  perma- 
nent settlement  in  1781  up  to  about  1850. 
The  copper  colored  people  came  from  all 
directions  on  the  water  highways  in  the 
remote  sections  of  the  Northwest  to  bar- 
ter. In  the  earliest  years  of  this  period 
Green  Bay  was  the  only  other  white 
habitation  and  120,000  to  150,000  buffalo 
hides  in  a  single  season  together  with 


the  pelts  of  all  the  other  fur  bearing  ani- 
mals was  only  an  ordinary  season's  busi- 
ness for  the  traders. 

The  great  American  bison  roamed 
here  by  the  thousands,  as  did  other 
smaller  animals  including  the  moose,  elk, 
deer,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  bobcat;  and  along 
the  rivers  and  creeks  the  otter,  mink, 
beaver  and  muskrat.  It  was  indeed  an 
Indian  hunter's  paradise;  the  birds,  the 
feathered  game  and  the  fur  animals  pro- 
vided the  meat  and  the  clothing  and  the 
covering  for  the  teepee;  the  wild  rice, 
roots  and  herbs,  the  vegetables. 

"Wampum  was  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, though  they  needed  little;  but 
the  black  and  white  shell  money  was 
worn  by  the  bucks  as  ornaments  on  their 
snake  skin  belts.  The  great  outdoors 
was  theirs,  so  it  seemed,  with  a  suppos- 
edly never  ending  supply  of  all  the  ne- 
cessities of  their  humble  lives.  Raddison, 
who  explored  what  is  now  Wisconsin  un- 
der the  French  and  British  flags,  alter- 
nately, on  his  first  voyage  wrote  of  the 
buffalo  in  this  language:  "The  flesh  of 
the  w^ld  cows  we  ate,  and  with  bufFe' 
(buffalo  skins)  we  clothed  ourselves." 
When  La  Salle  came  in  1762,  a  century 
later,  he  records  that  Parrot,  complain- 
ing of  the  encroachment  of  DuLuth  on 
the  territory  assigned  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  wrote:  "The  King  of 
England,  having  granted  us  the  trade  in 
buffalo  hides"  (at  Prairie  du  Chien) 
"where  the  chase  of  the  buffalo  is  car- 
ried on." 

The  great  number  of  buffalo  that  were 


killed  every  year  is  almost  beyond  belief. 
As  early  as  1702,  Gov.  D'lberville  of 
Louisiana  suggested  that  the  great 
Sioux  nation  be  moved  to  the  Missouri 
country  so  as  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
British  influences  and  secure  the  re- 
sults of  their  chase  to  the  Americans. 
Twenty  thousand  buffalo  hides  a  season 
for  the  Sioux  was  good  business  from  a 
single  tribe,  and  most  of  it  went  to  Mon- 
treal or  Quebec,  to  be  shipped  to 
England. 

Just  imagine  one  tribe  bartering  so 
many  hides  in  a  single  season,  and  the 
facts  are  backed  up  by  notations  from  a 
memorial  to  the  merchants  of  Montreal 
concerning  the  Indian  trade  to  Michil- 
machinac  (Mackinac)  and  its  depend- 
encies which  were  Prairie  du  Chien  and 
Green  Bay,  under  date  of  April  13,  1786, 
when  Richard  Dobie  and  ten  of  his  party 
declared  "The  Sioux  were  3,000  men, 
warlike,  but  not  very  good  hunters,  ow- 
ing to  the  country  being  stocked  with 
buffalo,  deer,  beavers,  otters,  especially 
along  the  upper  Mississippi. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  all  through  the 
ages,  that  an  Indian  never  wantonly  de- 
stroyed game.  They  sought  out  and  took 
enough  for  food,  raiment,  shelter  and 
barter.  Tlieir  teepees  were  usually  of 
buffalo  skins,  the  fur  to  the  inside.  They 
were  neatly  sewed  together  with  gut 
and  hung  over  a  frame.  Their  clothing 
was  entirely  of  skins  and  furs,  and  the 
flesh  of  animals  or  birds  constituted  a 
large  part  of  their  food.  With  buffalo 
meat,  the  feminine  members  of  the  tribe 
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usually  made  penimican  in  times  of 
plenty  to  hang  away  for  periods  when 
food  might  be  scarce  or  unobtainable, 
for  the  buffalo  migrated,  most  of  the 
game  birds  flew  south  in  the  late  au- 
tumn and  deep  snows  of  winter  made 
hunting  laborious. 

Moses  Parquette,  son  of  an  old  French 
trader,  who  was  born  in  1S28,  speaks 
of  the  buffalo  dance  in  which  the  Indians 
represent  themselves  to  be  bison,  imi- 
tate the  legitimate  motions  and  noises 
of  that  animal,  which  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  and  is  still  giv- 
en annually  in  several  of  the  reserva- 
tions in  the  state. 

Can  you  picture  a  scene  such  as  Fred- 
erick Maryat,  the  Eng:lish  novelist  de- 
scribes on  his  visit  to  Wisconsin  in  1837 
— 38,  when  we  had  already  become  a 
territory  set  apart  from  Michigan.  He 
took  a  trip  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  falls 
of  St.  Anthony  (St.  Paul)  on  a  steam- 
boat that  had  to  be  anchored  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Mississippi  to  let  a  vast  herd 
of  buflFalo  get  across.  "So  thick  were  they 
that  the  boat  could  make  no  progress 
and  there  we  waited  for  seven  hours  un- 
til the  herd  had  passed  from  the  east  to 
the  west  side  of  the  river." 

Captain  Thomas  G.  Anderson,  whose 
name  figures  conspicuously  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Prairie  du  Chien  from  the 
French,  speaking  of  the  early  days  in 
Wisconsin,  said  the  buflFalo  traveled  much 
the  first  winter  he  was  at  Prairie  du 
Chien.  The  winter  previous  had  seen 
much  snow  and  wanton  destruction  had 


been  practised  by  the  French  hunters. 
The  killing  of  deer  the  previous  March 
had  nearly  exterminated  that  kind  of 
game  and  the  buflFalo  had  gone  further 
south.  The  next  season  he  arrived  unusu- 
ally early  at  his  fur  trade  post,  so  he 
went  with  a  party  of  Sioux  Indians  on  a 
buffalo  hunt,  and  long  before  the  buflFalo 
could  be  seen,  his  attention  was  directed 
to  a  rumbling  noise  "like  rolling  thunder 
at  a  distance,  which  seemingly  caused 
the  whole  country  to  quiver  and  shake; 
and  as  we  drew  near,  the  awful  bellow- 
ing of  10,000  enraged  bulls  was  truly 
frightful." 

The  hunters  were  skulking  along 
noiselessly  in  their  canoes,  endeavoring 
to  reach  a  few  acres  of  wooded  land.  A 
short  distance  from  them  the  water  waa 
crowded  with  buffaloes  swimming  in  all 
directions.  "As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,"  he  wrote  "the  prairie  was  black 
with   these   animals." 

The  canoes  glided  within  ten  yards  of 
the  swimming  animals  but  the  hunters 
wanted  real  specimens.  Anderson  felled 
them  with  his  unerring  rifle,  though  he 
had  to  put  two  balls  into  the  shoulder  of 
his  second. 

Louis  Joliet  and  Father  Jacques  Mar- 
quette, coming  down  the  Wisconsin  Riv- 
er in  June,  1763,  when  nearing  the  Mis- 
sissippi saw  on  the  banks  great  herds 
of  buflFalo,  or  pisikions,  as  the  Winneba- 
goes  called  them.  Friar  Hennepin,  the 
French  explorer  and  adventurer  who 
traversed  this  territory  with  La  Salle, 
coming  up  from  the  Illinois  had  to  stop 


at  Prairie  du  Chien  while  the  ice  floes 
cleared  the  Mississippi  in  the  spring 
and  were  made  prisoners.  During  their 
detention  they  witnessed  a  great  buffalo 
hunt  which  he  describes  as  follows: 
"These  Indians  sent  their  best  runners 
by  land  to  chase  the  herd  of  wild  cattle 
on  the  water  side,  and  they  killed  forty 
or  fifty  with  their  bows  and  clubs."  Op- 
posite Lake  Pepin,  the  following  fall,  he 
declared  he  had  seen  an  Indian  hunt 
that  netted  120  buflFaloes. 

The  genesis  of  the  white  population  in 
the  Northwest  was  French  and  the  Jay 
treaty  of  1796  made  no  diflFerence  in  this 
remote  region.  There  was  no  appreci- 
able change  until  after  the  war  of  1812, 
and  even  then  the  calache  or  pony  carl 
served  in  summer  and  the  wooden  carry- 
all, fancifully  adorned,  was  used  in  win- 
ter. BuflFalo  robes  served  for  seats  be- 
tween the  few  ponies  that  had  been  in- 
troduced from  the  West  of  the  Missis- 
sippi by  the  Spanish. 

The  traders  took  out  of  the  country 
products  worth  four  times  the  value  of 
supplies  brought  in,  including  their  own 
keep  as  well  as  that  of  their  house,  fam- 
ily, and  servants.  The  pity  of  it  all  is, 
however,  that  the  once  natural  food  sup- 
ply has  all  but  vanished,  though  as  late 
as  1870  buflFalo  calves  could  be  bought  in 
Prairie  du  Chien  for  ten  dollars,  while 
now  buflFalo  steak  is  a  luxury  enjoyed  by 
few  and  a  buflFalo  robe  or  coat  worn  only 
by  the  rich.  Contrast  this  with  250  years 
ago  when  the  traders  paid  thirty  cents  or 
less  for  a  prime  two-year-old  hide. 


VILAS  MILLIONS  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY 


SOME  day  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin will  benefit  richly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  splendid  philanthro- 
py of  Col.  William  F.  Vilas  of  Madison, 
soldier,  statesman,  orator  and  famed 
at  the  bar.  One  life  only  lies  between 
— Mrs.  Mary  Vilas  Hanks,  wife  of  a 
Madison  banker.  Col.  Vilas  died  seven- 
teen years  ago,  his  widow  some  three 
years  since.  Mrs.  Vilas  has  from  the  es- 
tate $30,000  a  year  or.  according  to  the 
will,  the  entire  income  if  she  needed  it. 
At  the  time  of  Col.  Vilas'  death  she 
owned  the  stately  homestead  in  Madi- 
son, now  the  College  Women's  Club, 
also  the  near-by  residence  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Hanks.  The  latter  is  now  re- 
ceiving S30,000  a  year  at  the  rate  of 
$2,500  monthly  in  advance,  as  directed 
in  the  will.  Upon  the  death  of  this 
daughter  each  of  her  three  children 
gets  $50,000  outright. 

Then  the  whole  estate  falls  to  the 
University.  In  the  meantime  there  are 
trustees  in  control,  and,  when  the  be- 
quest finally  is  accepted  by  the  legis- 
lature on  behalf  of  the  university,  it 
will  be  administered  by  five  trustees. 
Col.  Vilas  provided  that  one-half  of  the 
income  must  be  added  yearly  till  the 
principal  reaches  $20,000,000.  There- 
after one-fourth  of  the  increase  is  to 
be  added  till  the  principal  amounts  to 


$30,000,000.  Then  the  accumulation  of 
the  capital  terminates  unless  the  legisla- 
ture orders  otherwise.  Upon  the  demise 
of  Mrs.  Hanks,  $250,000  becomes  at  once 
available  for  a  commodious  theater  at 
the  University  to  provide  an  auditorium 
adequate  for  the  largest  assemblage. 
This  theater,  built  on  a  site  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  University,  is  to  be  called 
the  Vilas  theater,  and  is  in  memory  of 
Henry  Vilas,  a  son  who  died  in  1899. 
While  the  principal  is  growing,  the 
percentage  of  income  not  going  to  accu- 
mulation is  to  be  expended  on  under- 
graduate scholarships,  each  of  $400  a 
year,  fellowships  of  $600  a  year  and 
professorships  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
each  year.  There  are  ten  of  these  pro- 
fessorships, but  the  others  run  from  ten 
to  fifty  or  more.  The  endowed  profess- 
ors, working  purely  for  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  are  not  to  give  in- 
structions. In  connection  with  these  en- 
dowments there  are  varying  rates  and 
even  some  of  the  fellowships  involve 
travel,  laboratory  expenses,  etc.  The  en- 
dowed professors  are  to  be  pensioned  at 
the  rate  of  $2,000  per  year  after  a  term 
of  service. 

Col.  Vilas  exhibited  an  interesting 
sentiment  when  he  provided  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  scholarships  should  go  to 
young  people  of  Negro  blood  if  a  suffi- 


cient number  applied.  Another  unique 
preference  expressed  is  that  a  generous 
amount  of  income  should,  as  the  trus- 
tees might  determine,  be  expended  to 
encourage  music,  especially  "musical 
festivals."  Specifically  Col.  Vilas  di- 
rected that  no  portion  of  his  estate 
should  be  invested  in  "mining  stocka 
and  the  like." 

The  trustees,  when  finally  the  proper- 
ty goes  to  the  University,  may  employ  a 
secretary  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  a  year  and  it  devolves  upon  the 
legislature  to  determine  whether  the 
trustees  and  treasurer  shall  receive 
compensation.  The  trustees  are  entitled 
to  all  expenses  and  they  are  required  to 
make  detailed  reports  of  their  steward- 
ship. To  every  scholastic  endowment 
the  honored  word  "Vilas"  is  fittingly 
to  be  affixed.  In  his  will  Col.  Vilas  inti- 
mated that  the  estate  was  worth  at  least 
$1,300,000.  Popular  judgment  places 
it  much  higher.  The  will  is  an  elabor- 
ate document,  and  lawyers  regard  it 
as  a  classic.  In  it  the  testator  voiced  a 
beautiful  spirit  of  respect  for  the  courts 
and  the  legislature. 


More  weaHh  is  produced  by  the  schools 
than  evei.  by  the  factories  and  farms  of 
Wisconsin.  The  schools  train  both  con- 
sumers and  producers. 
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MR.  SHERMAN  BROWN 

President  of  the  Wisconsin  Division,  Iiaa\  Walton  League  of  America 


MR.  BRCWN,  ■who  last  fall  was  elected  chief  executive  of  the  'Wisconsin  Division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  is  an  ardent  sportsman  and  a  true  lover  of  the  out-of-doors.  Every  phase  of 
outdoor  life  has  an  appeal  for  this  great  "Waltonian.  He  finds  the  same  delight  in  sunset,  iu 
budding  leaf,  and  in  chirping  bird  as  he  does  in  the  pursuit  of  fish  and  game.  From  him  we  have 
borrowed,  and  tp  him  we  want  to  give  the  credit  of  the  expression,  "The  faces  on  the  horizon,"  for  to 
him  the  greatest  object  in  conservation  is  a  preservation  of  our  out-of-doors  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  coming  generations.  "Wisconsin  is  proud  of  him  and  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  this 
state    is    to    be    congratulated    upon    his    leadership. 

His  entire  life,  as  manager  of  the  Davidson  Theatre  of  Milwaukee,  as  a  dreamer  and  visionary, 
as  an  active  worker  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  outdoor  life  of  America  and  Wisconsin,  as  a  civic 
worker,   and   as  a  friend,   is  an   inspiration   to   all   who   know   him. 
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By  Crucifying  Wisconsin's  Out-of-Doors 
We  May  Destroy  Ourselves 

By  SHERMAN  BROWN 
President,  Izaak  Walton  Chapter  of  Wisconsin 


THE  Out-of-Doors  in  America  is 
being  crucified! 
The  Izaak  Walton  League 
came  into  existence  at  a  critical 
moment  to  help  stay,  through  national 
organization,  a  vandalism  without  pre- 
cedent in  the  entire  range  of  history. 

But  yesterday,  as  time  goes,  the  an- 
cient stars  beheld  this  young  continent 
as  one  vast  emerald  set  in  sky  blue 
waters.  In  less  than  seventy  years  we 
have  seen  the  solvent  of  axe  and  fire 
reduce  this  priceless  gem  to  an  insig- 
nificant remnant. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Ameri- 
ca holds  there  never  can  be  a  moral 
brief  for  the  destruction,  in  two  or  three 
generations — or  in  a  thousand — of  this 
heritage  that  has  contributed  so  much 
to  us. 

LET  it  be  understood  that  in  the  ul- 
timate, we  can  not  destroy  the  for- 
ests without  destroying  ourselves.  Study 
China,  if  you  doubt!  The  humus  of 
her  soil  has  been  torn  from  the  land  by 
countless  floodwaters,  and  this  vital 
element  deposited  in  great  mud-flats  at 
the  mouths  of  her  Yellow  River  and 
others  that  flow  to  the  sea.  China  is 
comparatively  a  treeless  nation  and 
crops  are  meagre,  holding  400  millions 
close  to  the  edge  of  famine  and  poverty. 

China  cut  down  her  trees! 

Wise  Japan  pursued  the  opposite 
course;  practiced  scientific  timbering 
and  today  that  little  island  holds  one- 
half  as  much  standing  timber  as  we 
have  in  the  entire  United  States. 

England,  France  and  Germany  cut 
down  only  their  largest  trees;  reforesta- 
tion is  a  science  in  those  countries  and 
they  buy  the  bulk  of  their  lumber  from 
us.  We  produce  about  53  per  cent  of 
the  annual  cut  of  lumber  and  our  forests 
now  contain  but  a  few  years'  supply, 
when  the  great  lumber  industry  will  be- 
gin to  wane  into  insignificance. 

\  LREADY  large  lumbering  interests, 
■^  isuch  as  the  Long-Bell,  and  the  great 
Weyerhausers'  are  petitioning  the  State 
of  W'ashington  for  a  comprehensive  for- 
est program.  Conservation  is  in  the 
air.  A  national  conscience  is  awaken- 
ing and  crystallizing  for  action. 

The  politician  who  ignores  the  plain 
signals,  will  find  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
for  the  political  harangue  and  monolith 
grows  no  forest.  Make  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  northland  where  the  forest  reveals 
its  sorrow — it  is  pitiful. 

The    agricultural    resources    of    Wis- 


A  SANCTUARY 
for  WILD  LIFE 

'T'HO  THOUSAND  acres  of  vir- 
gin  land  ivil/iin  thirty  miles  of  Mil- 
luaukee  ivill  be  purchased  by  the  Mil- 
ivaukee  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  IValton 
League  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  sanctuary  for  iviid  life.  The  sanc- 
tuary ii-ill  include  a  lake  one  mile 
liide  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long.  "It  ivill  be  a  place  inhere  trees 
ivill  be  permitted  to  groiv  as  God  in- 
tended they  should,  and  a  sanctuary 
inhere  birds,  fur-bearing  animals,  and 
aquatic  life  ivill  be  undisturbed."  The 
Milivaukee  Chapter  has  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  $20,000  on  this 
project,  as  a  beginning,  and  the  plans 
include  a  veritable  Wonderland, 
unique  in  all  America,  if  not  the 
ivorld. 


consin  are  also  menaced;  the  water- 
datum,  or  tables,  are  receding  from  un- 
der the  farms;  streams  are  drying  up; 
hundreds  of  wells  in  the  north  are  ab- 
solutely dry  and  the  farmer  is  com- 
pelled to  haul  water  for  stock  and  do- 
mestic purposes  from  streams  and  lakes 
now  sluggish  in  their  shallow  beds. 
Providential  rains  have  generally  saved 
the  farmer  in  recent  years,  but  if  they 
fail  to  come  for  a  year  or  two,  Wiscon- 
sin agriculture  wlil  be  pretty  much  in 
the  position  of  the  Dakotas. 

We  have  cut  down  our  trees  and  there 
is  nothing  to  hold  back  the  flood  waters. 

HERE  is  something  that  will  inter- 
est Milwaukee  property  owners.  It 
is  not  generally  known,  but  the  water- 
tables,  even  in  Milwaukee  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  have  receded  to  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet 
— some  authorities  say  as  much  as  five 
feet — and  it  is  a  fact  that  all  our  great 
buildfngs  are  doomed  s<M)ner  or  later  to 
a  treniendou.s  e.vjM'n.se  for  new  founda- 
tion.s.  Those  in  a  position  to  judge,  are 
of  the  opinion  that  our  water-datum 
will  recede  very  much  further.  This 
situation  alone  is  going  to  cost  property 
owners  of  this  city  untold  millions.  Of 
course,  the  Chicago  Drainage  Steal  has 
much  to  do  with  it,  but  more  than  this, 
is  the  fact  that  Wisconsin  has  cut  down 
its  trees. 


T  ET  me  say  that  Waltonians  are  in 
•L'no  sense  extremists.  Indeed  we  are 
practical.  We  do  not  reproach  the  lum- 
berman, taxed  so  excessively  on  his 
standing  timber,  for  cutting  it.  The 
most  we  hope  for  is  that  an  intelligent 
commission,  having  in  its  treasury  the 
money  that  honestly  and  properly  be- 
longs there,  will  negotiate  with  these 
timber  interests,  paying  them  honestly 
what  their  lands  are  worth  where  it  ad- 
joins streams  and  lakes,  so  that  these 
essential  things  may  be  held  for  the 
people  and  the  generations  to  come.  The 
Izaak  Walton  League  is  the  greatest  or- 
ganized force  that  the  lumbering  inter- 
ests of  America  ever  had,  for  we  insist 
upon  reforestation,  and  we  blame  no 
owner  of  timber  for  giving  to  industry 
his  holdings  when  he  so  elects.  We  ask 
that  the  baby  forests  have  a  chance  to 
grow.  We  claim  that  the  functions  of 
caring  for  the  young  forests  is  a  legisla- 
tive one,  to  be  backed  with  proper  ap- 
paratus and  officials  for  the  work.  We 
maintain  that  our  trees  are  a  state  asset 
and  that  reforestation  is  a  state  proposi- 
tion. We  are  solidly  opposed  to  indis- 
criminate drainage  which  is  doing  its 
big  share  towards  lowering  the  water- 
datum  and  producing  an  agricultural 
menace  to  our  State.  We  are  opposed 
to  the  pollution  of  our  streams,  but  we 
well  understand  that  there  are  import- 
ant industries,  employing  many  people, 
and  realize  that  they  must  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  scientifically  meet  the 
problem  of  pollution. 

RECENTXrY,  Lord  Salverson  called 
us  "the  greatest  criminal  nation  in 
the  world,"  and  but  the  other  day  Dr. 
Cadman,  at  a  conference  in  Washing- 
ton said  that  "one  great  cause  of  crime 
is  our  suppression  of  idealism";  saying 
"we  ought  to  rebuke  every  politician 
high  or  low  who  speaks  of  idealism  with 
contempt." 

Here  again  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  is  four-square;  it  recognizes 
that  the  children  of  today  and  those 
who  come  after  them  have  a  concern 
and  a  valid  interest  in  trees  and  birds, 
blue  waters  and  fishes,  and  that  those 
are  sacred  rights.  The  most  costly  and 
the  most  dangerous  thing  for  any  na- 
tion is  ignorance,  but  the  Walton 
League  is  determined  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  shall  no  longer  remain  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  is  happening  to  our  re- 
sources, much  of  which  were  ceded  in 
perpetuity  to  them  and  to  their  children. 
—The   M.   .■/.   C.   Candle. 
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WISCONSIN  WANTS  INDUSTRIES 
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HAT  has  manufacturing  industry  done  for  Wiscon- 
sin? This  is  a  question  which  can  have  but  one 
answer. 


Does  Wisconsin  want  more  and  greater  manufacturing 
industries''  The  answer  is  obvious.  Manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  Wisconsin  have  made  cities  out  of  villages.  They 
have  changed  our  communities  from  resting  places  for  retired 
farmers  into  thriving,  prosperous  cities.  The  wealth  which 
thev  have  brought  into  the  state  has  built  good  roads,  sup- 
Dlied  us  with  one  of  the  best  educational  systems  m  the  coun- 
trv  constructed  public  buildings  and  parks,  provided  the 
farmers  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  located  near  indus- 
trial cities  with  a  primary  market  and  the  laborer  with  an 
opportunitv  to  build  his  home,  to  rear  his  family  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  and  to  give  them  the  ordinary 
^mforts  and  luxuries  of  life;  and  they  have  brought  into 
Wisconsin  communities  thousands  of  men  with  intelligence, 
energy,  and  civic  interest,— leadership,  the  ultimate  factor  m 
the  building  of  a  great  state. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  measure  the  benefits  which  Wis- 
consin has  derived  from  her  industries.  Yet,  these  benefits 
are  apparent  to  every  thinking  man  and  woman.  Go  into  Mil- 
waukee or  Milwaukee  county  and  ask  anyone  what  they  con- 
sider the  greatest  contributing  factor  in  the  development  of 
that  splendid  city.  Ask  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  laborer, 

the  answer  will  be  unequivocally  the  same — industry.     As 

long  as  the  wheels  of  industry  keep  turning  in  Milwaukee, 
that  city  will  continue  to  grow  in  size  and  prosperity. 

But  go  to  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in- 
quire 'about  the  number  of  industries  of  first  magnitude 
which  have  been  established  there  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  answer  is  likely  to  be  a  dismal  one  Of 
course  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  not  admit  defeat,  but 
everv  well-informed  person  in  Wisconsin  knows  that  not  only 
has  Milwaukee  acquired  but  few  large  new  industries,  but 
the  expansion  of  many  already  located  there  has  taken  place 
outside  of  Wisconsin.  In  Kenosha  the  same  situation  exists. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  Nash  Com- 
pany whose  expansion  has  helped  to  absorb  the  unemploy- 
ment resulting  when  the  Simmons  Company  reduced  its 
working  force  by  a  third  due  to  expanding  outside  of  Wis- 
consin and  moving  part  of  its  plant,  Kenosha  would  have  a 
diflacult  time,  indeed,  to  take  care  of  its  many  working  fami- 
lies and  continue  the  ambitious  program  of  civic  improve- 
ment upon  which  it  embarked  a  few  years  ago.  Racine,  which 
a  couple  of  years  ago  was  in  the  slough  of  industrial  despond, 
today  is  rejoicing  because  of  the  opening  of  the  Racine 
branch  of  the  Nash  Company  there,  manufacturing  the 
"light  six"  Nash, 

Go  to  Delavan,  where  the  Bradley  Knitting  Company  is 
located  Take  a  good  look  at  that  little  town.  Again,  in- 
dustry Go  to  Elkhorn,  the  home  of  the  Holton  Band  Com- 
pany and  if  you  want  to  ride  out  of  that  town  on  a  rail, 
get  a  soapbox  and  tell  that  community  that  the  Holton  Band 
Company  is  a  detriment  to  the  people  of  Elkhorn.  Go  to  Clin- 
tonville  to  Fond  du  Lac,  to  Oshkosh,  to  Appleton,  to  Neenah- 
Menasha  Go  to  Sheboygan,  and  by  all  means,  don't  miss 
the  village  of  Kohler,  the  model  industrial  village  of  the 
United  States.  Trv  Manitowoc,  Janesville,  La  Crosse,  Beloit. 
Everywhere  you  will  find  the  same  answer.  You  will  be 
able  to  judge  for  vourself,  on  a  mere  superficial  glance. 
Industrv  has  made  these  towns  what  they  are,  busy,  thriv- 
ing, prosperous  cities,  Wisconsin's  pride. 

And  then,  if  vour  imagination  isn't  just  a  rustheap,  think 
what  these  cities  would  be  like  without  their  industries.  Had 
they  never  secured  these  industries  for  themselves,  they 
would  still  be  little  Sleepy  Hollows.  Remove  the  industries, 
and  the  population  would  dwindle  over  night,  the  buildings 
would  be  empty  shells,  the  banks  would  close  their  doors,  the 
merchants  would  migrate  in  favor  of  the  well-known  General 


Store.  Everywhere  chaos,  everywhere  stagnation.  There  are 
still  thousands  of  Sleepy  Hollows  in  Wisconsin.  We  love 
them.  They  serve  a  purpose.  They  are  restful,  quiet  places, 
where  many  wonderful  people  live.  But,  most  of  us  do  not 
go  there  to  seek  employment  or  to  engage  in  business.  These 
communities  do  not  produce  wealth,  in  the  larger  sense; 
they  spend  it. 

Wisconsin  wants  more  industries;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  The  farmer  wants  more  industries,  the  laborer  wants 
more  industries,  the  busines  and  professional  people  want 
more  industries.     Where  is  the  disagi:eement? 

How  shall  we  go  about  it  to  secure  these  industries?  They 
must  come  from  other  states,  and  those  we  have  must  be 
encouraged  to  expand  here  in  Wisconsin,  where  they  first 
located,  and  where  they  have  become  a  part  of  our  life. 
There  is  only  one  way,  and  that  is  for  us  to  give  our  home 
industries  at  least  an  equal  chance  with  their  competitors 
in  other  states.  It  would  be  an  easy  remedy  to  reduce  taxes 
on  industries,  if  we  could  bring  in  twenty-five,  even  ten  in- 
dustries of  equal  magnitude  with  the  Nash  Company  and  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Corporation.  But,  who  will  be  the  first  to 
bite?  Surely,  if  our  own  industries  find  it  difficult  to  put  up 
with  the  tax  situation  in  Wisconsin,  no  large  industries,  if 
they  know  their  business,  will  venture  into  Wisconsin  when 
they  can  find  better  treatment  in  their  own  or  other  states. 

We  forget,  or  we  have  never  had  it  called  to  our  attention, 
that  Wisconsin  is  only  one  of  forty-eight  states,  and  that 
we  are  in  competition  with  every  other  industrial  state,  all  of 
them  eager  to  retain  their  industries,  all  of  them  eager  to  ob- 
tain new  industries. 

Wisconsin  has  a  big  job  before  it  during  the  next  few 
years.  We  must  advance  industrially  or  stagnate.  If  every 
available  foot  of  tillable  land  were  under  cultivation  in  Wis- 
consin, we  would  ultimately  reach  the  point  of  maximum 
production,  if  we  have  not  already  reached  it.  Not  so  with 
industry.  Growth  there  has  no  limit,  and  with  the  growth 
in  industry  comes  prosperity  for  the  farmer,  for  the  laborer, 
for  the  merchant,  for  the  professions. 

Oh,  yes,  you  will  say,  this  is  an  old  story.  Of  course  it 
is  an  old  story,  and  like  many  an  old  story,  we  have  listened 
to  it  attentively,  even  sympathetically, — and  then,  business 
as  usual,  or  less  than  usual,  and  nothing  done  about  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  at  the  facts.  But,  we 
are  suspicious  of  each  other  in  Wisconsin,  as  a  result  of 
years  of  grumbling  and  quarreling.  No  group  in  Wisconsin 
can  present  the  facts  without  being  accused  of  prejudice. 
Facts  are  hard  things,  and  when  we  have  them  gathered  and 
winnowed  and  related  to  one  another,  they  are  not  subject 
to  argument,  but  to  action.  We  must  have  an  impartial 
survey  of  the  tax  situation  in  Wisconsin.  If  necessary,  we 
must  go  outside  of  the  state  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
best  economists  in  the  country,  pay  them  their  price  out  of 
the  state  treasury,  give  them  ample  time  in  which  to  complete 
their  survey,  and  with  the  facts  so  gathered  at  our  disposal, 
we  must  gather  around  the  council  table,  all  of  us,  no  matter 
what  point  of  view  we  may  represent  or  to  what  economic 
group  we  may  belong,  and  arrive  at  some  common-sense 
agreement. 

We  have  confidence  that  this  can  be  done.  The  next  thing 
is  to  do  it. 

This  magazine  will  welcome  expressions  of  opinion  as  to 
the  most  effective  way  of  solving  Wisconsin's  need  for  in- 
dustrial development.  Write  us  freely  and  at  length.  Un- 
less you  request  publication,  your  communication  will  be  kept 
strictly  and  inviolably  confidential.  We  believe  this  maga- 
zine can  serve  a  purpose  in  bringing  harmony  into  Wis- 
consin.    We  welcome  your  help.     Do  we  get  it? 
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WISCONSIN'S  NEWEST  INDUSTRY 


CEMENT  WHICH  GOES  INTO  PAVEMENTS.  WATER  POWER  PROJECTS, 
BUILDINGS  AND  THE  LIKE  IS  NOW  PRODUCED  IN  WISCONSIN.  THE  NEW 
PLANT  OF  THE  MANITOWOC  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY.  LOCATED  AT 
MANITOWOC,  IS  PICTURED  ABOVE.  THIS  INDUSTRY  HAS  OCCUPIED  A 
BIG  PLACE   IN   WISCONSIN'S   INDUSTRIAL   REALM  RIGHT   FROM   THE    START. 


TWO  years  ago  in  June  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  At  that  time  the 
fires  were  lighted  in  the  new  cement 
plant  erected  at  Manitowoc.  It  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  State  and 
begininng  from  that  day  three  eight 
hour  shifts  of  operation  for  seven  days 
a  week  throughout  the  year  have  been 
turning  out  cement  which  has  gone  into 
some  of  the  outstanding  structures 
throughout  the  state  both  in  public  and 
private  buildings  and  on  many  of  the 
new  concrete  roads.  The  capacity  of 
the  mill  is  3,500  barrels  a  day,  and 
since  the  fires  were  lighted  in  June, 
1924,  the  plant  has  been  running  at 
capacity,  and  shipping  cement  by  both 
rail  and  water  from  Manitowoc. 

On  July  14  of  this  year  an  important 
step  in  the  transportation  of  cement 
was  consummated  by  the  launching  of 
the  new  boat,  Daniel  McCool,  which  will 
be  used  to  ship  cement  to  all  lake 
points,  after  its  completion  about  Sep- 
tember 15.  From  that  time  on  Wiscon- 
sin will  not  only  have  one  of  the  most 
modern  cement  plants  in  the  country 
but  it  is  equipped  to  deliver  by  water 
with  a  vessel  which  is  owned,  controlled, 
and  operated  by  the  company  itself. 

Efficiency,  economy  of  operation,  and 
elimination  of  waste  with  production  of 
a  quality  product  can  be  said  to  be  the 
aim  and  ambition  of  this  new  industry 
that  is  to  bring  fame  to  Manitowoc  as 
the  home  of  the  state's  newest  venture. 

The   following  description   of  the  ce- 


ment  plant   taken   from   the   Manitowoc 
Herald-News  details  the  various  depart- 
ments and  how  cement  is  made. 

First  and  foremost  we  might  as  well 
start  off  and  tell  you  that  this  is  to  be  a 
wet  process  plant  and  that  there  will  be 
no  dust  nuisance.  There  will  be  no  no- 
ticeable dust  for  the  best  reason  in  the 
world,  and  a  reason  that  has  more 
weight  than  any  other.  It  is  financial. 
Dust  costs  money  when  it  is  produced  by 
a  cement  mill,  and  this  mill  is  so  con- 
structed that  what  little  dust  is  produced 
will  be  caught  and  saved,  as  it  is  valu- 
able. 

We  thought  that  everybody  knew 
where  the  big  plant  is  located,  but  for 
fear  that  some  of  you  don't  know,  we 
want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  up  river  at  the 
site  formerly  occupied  by  the  up-river 
Reiss  Coal  docks  on  property  which  was 
owned  by  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway 
but  which  has  been  purchased  by  the 
newly  organized  company.  It  has  stcf- 
age  room  enough  to  carry  material  for 
a  year  ahead;  has  dock  and  side  track 
facilities;  is  accessible  to  motor  truck; 
and  can  be  identified  by  a  stack  that  is 
252  feeX  high — the  largest  stack  in  the 
city  and  as  large  as  any  in  the  state. 

The  Making  of  Ccnieiit 

The  cement  mill  takes  just  two  in- 
gredients and  fuses  them  by  burning, 
and  then,  having  burned  them,  it  grinds 
the  fused  product  to  make  what  is  known 
as  cement.   Sounds  simple  doesn't  it?  But 


it  is  the  most  exact  and  most  exacting 
process  that  can  be  imagined.  In  Manito- 
woc's new  mill  not  a  single  step  is  left  to 
guess  work.  It  is  an  exact  science  that 
iiakes  for  a  quality  product.  The  first 
step  perhaps  that  should  be  explained  is 
making  the  "mud." 

From  a  clay  bank  a  mile  from  the 
plant,  clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  cement  is  reduced  with  water  until  it 
can  be  pumped  through  a  six-inch  pipe. 
It  flows  into  two  huge  concrete  storage 
tanks,  each  capable  of  holding  26,000  cu- 
bic feet,  which  is  considerable  mud.  In 
fact,  the  plant  uses  many  tons  of  mud  a 
day.  It  is  nice  looking  mud;  in  fact,  it 
looks  a  lot  like  chocolate  malted  milk, 
and  they  are  mighty  careful  with  it  so 
that  no  foreign  substances  get  into  it. 

The  clay  contains  a  large  percentage 
f  moisture  when  it  arrives  at  the  plant, 
but  this  is  reduced  until  there  is  but  32 
per  cent,  by  addng  limestone  that  is 
brought  by  boat  from  across  the  lake. 
The  limestone  and  mud  are  mixed  in 
large  grinding  machines  at  the  east  end 
of  the  factory.  All  of  the  work  is  auto- 
matic. The  stone  is  unloaded  from  the 
boat  by  a  Mead-Morrison  bridge,  dropped 
in  piles  on  the  dock,  and  then  from  the 
piles,  lifted  into  hoppers  and  fed  into  the 
machine  by  gravity.  The  mixture  is 
then  sent  into  four  other  storage  or 
slurry  tanks,  as  they  are  called.  These 
tanks  are,  like  the  mud  tank,  35  feet  deep 
and  31  feet  in  diameter.  Here  the  propor- 
tions are  exactly  maintained  at  all  times. 
A  test  is  made  every  hour,  and  if  the 
proportions  are  not  correct,  it  is  possible 
to  increase  the  amount  of  stone  or  to  de- 
crease it  or  to  do  the  same  with  the 
amount  of  mud.  Then,  too,  the  tanks  are 
inter-connected  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
pump  the  stuff  from  one  to  the  other. 
And  to  prove  that  no  feature  of  the  work 
is  overlooked,  in  the  bottom  of  each  tank 
are  large  manholes,  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  wheel  barrow,  and  the  tanks  are 
given  a  cleaning  at  intervals.  This  can 
be  done  without  interfering  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  mill. 

From  the  slurry  tanks  the  mix  goes 
into  the  kiln — the  place  where  the  final 
step  before  the  grinding  for  the  cement, 
takes  place.  The  kilns,  of  which  there 
are  three,  built  by  the  Manitowoc  En- 
gineering Works,  are  160  feet  long  and 
have  a  diameter  of  10  feet.  They  are 
lined  with  fire  brick,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  mix  is  fused  by  use  of  burning  coal 
dust  and  makes  clinker.  The  heat  is  in- 
tense, some  2.700  degrees,  and  the  proc- 
ess is  watched  through  peep  holes  at  the 
end  of  the  kiln  by  aid  of  especially 
smoked  glasses.  As  the  fused  product 
comes  from  the  kiln  it  drops  into  coolers 
which  feed  it  into  conveyors  on  the  floor 
below,  carrying  it  to  storage  bins  from 
where  it  goes  to  the  grinding  machines, 
or  if  the  bins  are  full,  it  can  be  carried 
(Continued   on    Page   18) 
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Wisconsin  Children  Reap  Chance  in  Life 
Through  Mother's  Pension  Law 


By  KATE  L.  HELPBRINGER 


IN  1912  a  young  girl  from  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  was  sent  to  the  detention 
home. 

"She  was   not  bad,"   said   the   officer 

.who   told   me   of   the   case,    "just   wild, 

often  found  on  the  street.     We  had  to 

send   her,    to   save   her   from   a   life   of 

shame." 

A  quiet  investigation  had  shown  that 
her  home  conditions  were  not  such  as 
to  hold  a  young  girl.  Her  mother,  a 
good  hard  working  woman,  had  to  leave 
lier  family  of  five  young  children  from 
early  morning  until  evening.  She  must 
work  in  order  to  feed  and  clothe  them. 
The  father  was  a  drunkard  who  not 
only  spent  his  money  for  drink  but 
abused  his  family. 

The  father  was  warned.  It  had  no 
effect.  He  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison.  Then  the  family  had  peace  but 
the  mother  must  still  leave  her  chil- 
dren and  work.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
the  father  had  served  his  sentence  and 
returned.  There  was  no  improvement 
in  his  conduct.  Again  they  gave  him 
warning  and  he  left  home. 

"Running  off  from  his  family  is  the 
only  decent  thing  he  has  ever  done," 
was  the  terse  remark. 

By  this  time  the  Wisconsin  Mother's 
Pension  bill  had  become  a  law.  The 
court  granted  the  mother  forty  dollars 
a  month,  the  full  amount  allowed  at 
that  time. 

"If,"  continued  the  officer,  "the  pen- 
sion for  mothers  had  been  in  effect  in 
1911,  the  mother  could  have  been  at 
home  to  care  for  her  young  daughter." 

"What  of  the  mother  and  other  chil- 
dren?" 

"If  ever  you  are  near,"  and  he  gave 
a  street  and  number,  "I  wish  you  would 
step  in  and  see  her.  She  has  a  nice 
little  home  almost  paid  for.  Her  chil- 
dren are  fine  young  people.  All  that 
young  girl  needed  was  her  mother's 
care." 

Washington  Sees  The  light 

This  same  thought  had  been  voiced 
in  1909  by  a  committee  which  met  in 
Washington  City  at  the  White  House. 
At  the  conclusion  of  their  conference, 
they  passed  a  resolution  beginning: 

"Home  life  is  the  finest  product  of 
civilization.  It  is  the  greatest  molding 
force  of  mind  and  character.  Children 
should  not  be  deprived  of  it  except  for 
urgent  and  compelling  reasons." 

At  last  it  was  recognized  that  the 
mother  and  child  should  not  be  separ- 
ated. People  began  to  see  the  truth  of 
the  old  adages: 

"As  the  twig  is  bent  so  is  the  tree." 
and  "The  child  of  today  is  the  man  of 
tomorrow." 

If  we,  as  Americans,  hope  to  be  a 
strong  nation,  a  nation  able  to  take  and 


IX    THIS    PAPER-COVERED    SHACK    AT    BELOIT    A    MOTHER    IS    ABLE    TO    KEEP    HER 
FAMILY    INTACT   BY   MEANS   OF   THE    WISCONSIN    MOTHERS'    PENSION    LAW. 


hold  its  place  in  the  world's  affairs, 
the  child  must  have  the  best  chance 
possible  to  develop  both  mind  and  body 
under  conditions  conducive  to  the  best 
results. 

Four  years  after  the  meeting  at  the 
White  House,  the  Wisconsin  legislative 
body  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
three  bills  for  mothers'  pensions.  Many 
people  whose  interests  were  aroused 
appeared  before  this  committee  to  make 
a  plea  for  the  one  they,  severally, 
thought  to  be  best  for  the  child. 

One  of  these  bills  became  a  law,  but 
it  was  so  poorly  worded  that  it  was  in- 
effective in  many  counties. 

Sec.  573  F  (1923)  reads:  —  "The 
county  board  of  supervisors  may  an- 
nually appropriate  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  county  treasurer  such  an  amount  as 
it  shall  deem  sufficient  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section." 

That  "may"  was  the  joker  behind 
which  all  but  fifteen  counties  in  Wis- 
consin hid  for  two  years.  Fifteen  coun- 
ties paid  the  mother's  pension. 

A  mother  of  seven  children  scrubbed 
office  floors  at  night.  After  she  had 
gone  to  work  a  small  boy  got  out  of  bed 
and  ran  away.  He  was  found  several 
miles  away  from  home.  Her  seven 
children  were  taken  away  until  she 
could  provide  a  proper  home  for  them. 
How  could  she  provide  a  proper  home 
and  be  away  at  work?  Would  it  not  have 
been  financially  better  for  that  county 
to  have  paid  the  pension? 


"Seven  children,"  said  the  woman 
telling  the  story,  "and  not  one  left  with 
the  mother." 

Law   Made  Mandatory 

In  1916  a  change  was  made  so  that 
the  law  read,  "The  county  board  shall 
annually  appropriate  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  Upon  the  orders  of  the  judge 
of  the  court  having  jurisdiction,  the 
county  treasurer  shall  pay  out  the 
amounts  ordered  to  be  paid  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section." 

Still  some  of  the  county  judges  re- 
fused to  set  aside  money  for  this  pur- 
pose. An  appeal  was  made  to  the  at- 
torney general  for  a  ruling  on  the  law. 
The  following  quotation  was  taken  from 
the  record  at  the  capitol  of  an  opinion 
handed    down   January,    1916. 

"You  ask  in  what  manner  a  delin- 
quent county  board  may  be  compelled 
to  make  such  appropriations.  The  con- 
struction herein  given  to  this  law  would 
seem  to  make  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion unimportant  and  unnecessary.  That 
courts  possess  ample  power  to  compel 
the  performance  of  a  plan  and  un- 
equivocal duty  such  as  this,  imposed 
upon  the  county  board,  needs  no  affir- 
mation." 

Under  the  law  passed  in  1913  the 
pension  was  ten  dollars  a  month  for 
the  first  child  under  fourteen  years  o* 
age  and  eight  dollars  a  month  for  all 
others   under   that   age,   not   over  forty 
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dollars  a  month  for  any  one  family.  This 
was  changed  in  1916  to  twelve  dollars 
for  the  first  child  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  ten  dollars  for  each  other  un- 
der that  age,  with  a  maximum  of  forty- 
five  dollars  a  month. 

Could  the  mother  of  seven  have  main- 
tained a  proper  home  for  her  children 
on  forty-five  dollars  a  month?  Fortun- 
ately those  in  authority  did  not  think  so 
and  the  law  was  amended  in  1923  so 
that  the  mother  should  receive  fifteen 
dollars  a  month  for  the  first  child  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  ten  dollars  for 
each  of  the  others  under  that  age.  In 
this  law  there  is  no  monthly  limit 
named.  The  yearly  amount  paid  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  needs  of  the 
family. 

In  Effect  13  Years 

In  1913,  the  year  the  mothers  pen- 
sion became  a  law,  187  families  or  667 
children  were  paid  the  aggregate  sum 
of  $9,632;  an  average  of  about  $51.51 
a  year  for  each  family  or  $14.44  for 
each  child. 

In  1916,  when  the  law  was  amended 
so  as  to  read,  "shall  annually  appro- 
priate" instead  of  "may  annually  ap- 
propriate", 1,403  families  of  4,184  chil- 
dren were  paid  $189,453.19,  an  average 
of  $135.03  a  year  for  each  family. 

Since  then  the  increase  has  been 
rapid.  In  1924,  4,466  families  of 
11,796  children  were  aided  with  expen- 
ditures of  $1,046,125.86,  about  $234.24 
a  year  for  each  family,  $88.68  for  each 
child. 

The  law  is  young,  as  laws  go,  and  in 
the  experimental  stage.  The  pension  is 
hardly  adequate,  still  it  is  a  great  help 
and  has  lightened  the  burden  of  many 
mothers.  But  has  the  final  adjustment 
been  made  so  as  to  do  the  greatest  good 
to   the   greatest   number? 

Great  care  is  used  to  discover  who 
should  have  the  pension.  So  long  as 
human  nature  is  human  nature  there 
will  be  some  honest,  some  dishonest, 
some  proud,  some  scheming  people.  In 
one  family  of  five,  the  mother  scattered 
her  small  brood  in  different  churches  in 
order  to  get  help  from  each.  This 
worked  fine  until  discovered.  Clothing 
and  food  for  the  family  was  coming 
from  each  congregation;  at  the  same 
time  she  was  receiving  the  maximum 
pension. 

A  proud  young  mother  and  father  re- 
fused to  go  before  the  county  board 
and  swear  that  the  latter  is  hopelessly 
ill.  All  physicians  who  have  seen  the 
case  say  he  can  never  recover.  They 
cling  to  the  hope  that  he  will  be  well 
again.  With  her  husband  ill  and  small 
children  to  care  for,  the  mother  cannot 
earn  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
family.  The  lack  of  proper  food  hastens 
the  work  of  the  disease.  Only  by  going 
before  the  judge  and  swearing  to  his 
condition  can  they  obtain  this  pension. 
They  will  not  do  this. 

Some  Are  Barred 

It  is  truly  a  hard  condition  that  faces 
those  who  control  the  granting  of  pen- 
sions. According  to  legal  opinions  the 
bill  does  not  provide  aid  for  illegitimate 
children    while    with    their   mothers,    or 


for  those  whose  mothers  are  immoral. 
These  children  may  be  taken  from  their 
mothers  and  sent  to  a  state  home.  Bui 
who  can  decide?  Perhaps  the  love  of 
such  mothers  for  their  children  is  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  sweetest  Puritan 
mother  for  hers. 

What  chance  in  life  has  a  child  from 
such  a  home?  Should  the  state  givB 
aid  to  such?  Should  the  children  be 
taken  away?     Who  can  tell? 

I  once  knew  a  woman  whose  husband 
was  a  heavy  drinker.  Often  they  did 
not  have  enough  to  eat.  Her  people  and 
friends  begged  her  to  leave  him,  but  she 
would  not.  Rather  late  in  life  he  re- 
formed and  became  a  kind,  thoughtful 
husband  and  father.  One  day  thi.i 
woman  was  talking  with  some  friends 
and  boastingly  said: 

"My  husband  is  so  good  to  me,  I  knew 
it  was  best  to  stay  with  him.  If  I  had 
left  him,  he  would  have  gone  down." 

"But  what  of  your  children?"  asked 
a  woman  who  did  not  know  the  situation 
well. 

The  mother's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
She  had  six  boys,  three  of  them  were 
drunkards. 

What  shall  be  done  with  children 
whose  mothers  are  immoral?  I  don't 
know.      Do  you? 

Living  in  Wisconsin  are  many  fami- 
lies who  are  learning  to  look  life  firm- 
ly in  the  face,  happy  in  knowing  that 
their  rent  can  be  paid,  the  children 
clothed  and  fed  by  this  pension  for 
mothers. 

John  and  Mary  must  do  their  best 
work  in  school  now.  This  pension  calls 
for  reports  on  the  standing  of  these 
Johns  and  Marys.  If  the  state  is  paying 
out  good  money  for  their  care  it  must 
have  some  returns.  It  must  know  that 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  is  being 
properly  developed. 

Beloit  is  too  small  to  have  a  regular 
officer  to  look  after  cases  that  come  un- 
der this  law.  This  work  is  carried  on 
by  the  united  charities  in  conjunction 
with  the  board  of  child  welfare.  They 
teach  the  mothers  how  to  spend  the 
money  to  the  best  advantage.  They 
make  out  the  family  budget  for  the  sev- 
eral homes.  Mothers  as  well  as  chil- 
dren are  being  trained  for  better  citizen- 
ship. 

So  well  did  one  boy  stand  the  careful 
investigation  as  to  his  work  and  stand- 
ing in  school  that  he  is  allowed  to  use 
his  earnings  to  put  himself  through  col- 
lege. The  mother  still  draws  her  pen- 
sion for  her  children  under  14  years 
of  age. 

Huiuble,  Yet  a  Home 

Just  after  buying  a  piece  of  land  on 
which  he  had  planned  to  build  a  home, 
Mr.  Stevens  of  Beloit  lost  his  mind. 
Mrs.  Stevens  now  faced  the  problem  of 
supporting  her  six  children,  all  under  14 
years  old.  How  could  she  possibly  pay 
rent  and  feed  and  clothe  them?  Her 
husband's  brother  solved  the  rent  prob- 
lem by  building  a  one  room  house  on 
her  lot.  They  were  very  poor  and  lum- 
ber was  very  high  so  the  house  is  cov- 
ered with  tar  paper. 

This  small  house  is  kept  neat  and 
clean.     The  pension  enables  the  mother 


to  spend  most  of  her  time  at  home.  She 
is  needed  there  all  the  time  to  care  for 
her  children  and  small  fruit.  The  chil- 
dren need  her  closest  care.  Five  years 
ago  when  she  lost  her  support,  the  eld- 
est, a  girl,  was  but  nine  years  old  and 
the  youngest  a  babe  in  arms. 

Mrs.  Stevens  never  complains,  never 
asks  for  more  than  the  court  sees  fit  to 
give  her.  Those  who  investigate  such 
cases  thought  she  should  have  the  maxi- 
mum, which  in  her  case  would  be  $75 
a  month. 

"Can  you  get  along  on  what  you  are 
now  receiving?"  asked  the  judge. 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer. 

I  visited  this  home  and  found  Mrs. 
Stevens  a  kind,  thoughtful  mother.  She 
was  making  clothes  for  her  youngest 
daughter  out  of  old  garments  that  had 
belonged  to  her  two  older  girls. 

"Do  you  have  to  go  out  to  work 
now?"  I  inquired. 

'I  wouldn't,"  she  said,  "if  it  were  not 
for  the  street  improvements.  I've  just 
finished  paying  $45  for  a  sewer  and  will 
have  to  pay  $180  for  paving  the  street. 
But  I  will  have  five  years  in  which  to 
pay  it." 

There  was  no  complaining.  It  was  all 
told  in  a  cheerful  manner.  Six  children 
in  a  one  room  house;  $180  to  be  paid 
for  street  improvements,  yet  she  was 
cheerful  and  uncomplaining. 

This  small  paper  covered  shack  is 
truly  a  home.  The  summer  sun  bakes 
it,  the  winter  winds  freeze.  Through  it 
all  it  is  a  home. 

The  committee  in  the  White  House 
must  have  had  such  a  home  as  this  in 
mind,  when  it  passed  this  resolution: 

"Home  life  is  the  highest  and  finest 
product  of  civilization.  It  is  the  great- 
est molding  force  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter. A  child  should  not  be  deprived  of 
it  except  for  urgent  and  compelling 
reasons." 


Start  Doty  Museum 

Xeenah  is  helping  to  make  the  Fox 
River  Valley  a  spot  of  Wisconsin  his- 
toric interest  by  establishing  a  museum 
in  the  cottage  which  once  was  the  home 
of  Gov.  Doty,  first  governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  cottage  recently  was  removed 
from  its  original  location  to  a  perma- 
nent site  in  the  new  Doty  Island  park. 
The  Xeenah  park  commission  expects  to 
collect  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Doty 
family's  furniture  and  belongings.  Rela- 
tives of  the  first  governor  already  have 
given  several  articles  toward  this  col- 
lection and  more  will  be  sought. 

Other  relics  of  early  days,  especially 
those  having  importance  in  Wisconsin 
history,  also  are  to  be  gathered  up  and 
placed  in  the  Doty  cottage. 


With  their  state  ranking  second  in  the 
manufacture  of  farm  machinerj',  Wis- 
consin farmers  can  till  their  soil,  and 
tend  and  harvest  their  crops  with 
Badger-made  implements. 
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Prehistoric  Animals  Haunt  University 
Geological  Museum 

By  HOWARD  J.  KOEHN 


IF  you  have  ever  doubted  that  at  one 
time  the  world,  especially  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Wisconsin  in  particu- 
lar, was  inhabited  by  huge  mastodons, 
dinosaurs,  and  other  prehistoric  reptiles 
and  mammals,  visit  the  museum  of  the 
geology  department  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  be  convinced.  Go  your- 
self and  see  the  Wisconsin  mastodon, 
the  Massachusetts  dinosaur  tracks,  and 
the  casts  of  the  American  reptiles. 

The  museum  of  the  geology  depart- 
ment, situated  in  the  southeast  side  of 
the  second  floor  of  Science  hall,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  collections  of 
geological  specimens  in  the  state.  Here 
are  skeletons,  fossils,  and  casts  of  an- 
cient reptiles  and  mammals;  specimens 
of  practically  all  kinds  of  metal  and 
stones;  and  reproductions  of  the  most 
expensive  jewels  and  gems. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  object 
on  display  is  the  skeleton  of  the  Ameri- 
can mastodon.  More  interesting  than 
the  skeleton  itself,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  bones  were  found  in  Wisconsin. 
This  specimen  of  the  mastodon  was 
found  in  1897  near  Boaz,  west  of  Rich- 
land Center,  and  was  mounted  in  1915 
by  Dr.  M.  G.  Mehl  and  Mr.  G.  M. 
Schwartz.  The  skeleton  was  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  earth,  but  was  exposed  by 
the  action  of  a  small  stream  in  gradual- 
ly wearing  away  its  banks  at  that  point. 
Some  of  the  bones  which  could  not  be 
found  have  been  restored  in  plaster. 
The  tusks,  although  found,  were  so  bad- 
ly splintered  that  they  could  not  be 
safely  mounted.  Instead,  casts  have 
been  provided  from  the  tusks  of  a  mas- 
tondon  now  mounted  in  New  York.  As 
it  stands,  the  skeleton  is  nine  and  one- 
half  feet  high — the  average  height  of 
the  ancient  mastodons. 

Size  of  Elephant 

This  mastodon  is  a  good  example  of 
the  American  mastodon  scientifically 
known  as  mamut  americanum.  It  differs 
from  the  modern  elephant  chiefly  in  the 
structure  of  the  teeth.  In  the  former 
the  grinding  surface  of  the  molar  teeth 
has  several  high  enameled  ridges, 
whereas  in  the  true  elephant  the  ridges 
are  more  numerous,  but  also  lower. 
These  differences  are  clearly  brought 
out  by  the  specimens  of  mammal  teeth 
in  the  museum.  The  mastodon  teeth 
are  extremely  hard,  strong,  the  size  of  a 
fist,  and  made  of  ivory-like  substance. 
In  size,  the  mastodon  resembles  the  ex- 
isting elephant  very  closely,  but  no  mas- 
todon skeleton  has  been  found  which  is 
quite  equal  in  size  to  the  largest  of 
African  elephants  such  as  the  famous 
"Jumbo"  of  the  Barnum  and  Bailey 
circus. 

During  the  glacial  period  mastodons 


ranged  over  much  of  North  America* 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  New  York 
northwest  to  Alaska.  They  remained 
sometime  after  the  last  ice-sheet  disap- 
peared from  North  America,  but  they 
became  extinct  so  long  ago  that  the  In- 
dians possessed  no  definite  traditions 
about  them. 

Other  mastodon  bones  have  been 
found  throughout  Wisconsin.  Several 
specimens  on  display  at  the  museum 
were  found  in  Madison.  Portions  of 
mastodon  bones  were  dredged  from 
post-glacial  marl  in  Brittingham  Park, 
Lake  Monona,  in  1908.  In  1906,  a  ver- 
tebrae, or  a  portion  of  the  backbone,  of 
a  mastodon  was  taken  from  Monona 
Bay,  Lake  Monona. 

Fossil  Tracks  Also 

The  next  most  interesting  exhibit  is 
that  of  fossil  tracks  in  sandstone.  This 
stone,  bearing  tracks  similar  to  those 
made  by  ducks,  was  found  at  Turner 
Falls,  Massachusetts.  Formerly  these 
tracks  were  mistaken  for  those  of  birds. 
Now,  however,  they  are  known  to  have 
been  made  by  dinosaurs.  Long  ago,  in 
the  Triassic  period,  these  reptiles  walk- 
ed upon  the  muddy  flood  plains  of  a 
river.  The  mud  dried  and  cracked,  so 
that  when  more  sand  and  mud  was 
blown  or  washed  over  the  surface,  the 
tracks  were  preserved.  The  whole  has 
since  hardened  into  rock. 

Among  the  casts  of  prehistoric  ani- 
mals that  are  around  the  walls  of  the 
museum  is  a  cast  of  a  gigantic  arma- 
dillo, technically  known  as  glyptodon 
TYPUS-  The  original  skeleton  is  in  a 
museum  at  Dyon,  France,  but  was  found 
in  Argentina,  South  America,  where  the 
animal  lived  during  the  pleistocene 
period.  It  was  a  sluggish  and  a  harm- 
less relative  of  the  smaller  armadillo 
and  sloths  of  today.  It  was  a  mammal, 
not  a  turtle,  which  is  a  reptile.  The 
cast  of  the  skeleton  is  about  four  feet 
high  and  about  eight  feet  long.  It  has 
a  dome-like  shell,  a  heavy  bulky  tail, 
and  a  small  turtle-like  head. 

In  a  neat  frame  in  another  corner 
of  the  room  is  a  sandstone  rock  bearing 
long  fossil  tracks.  The  stone  was  found 
at  Keystone  Rock,  Adams  county,  Wis- 
consin. During  the  cambrian  age  the 
region  where  this  specimen  was  found 
was  a  sandy  sea  bottom.  The  tracks 
are  believed  to  have  been  made  by  a 
marine  animal  without  a  shell,  possibly 
a  large  worm.  They  are  approximately 
five  inches  by  two  feet.  The  sand  has 
since  been  hardened  into  rock. 

The  meteorites  claim  a  good  share  of 
interest  from  those  who  visit  the  mu- 
seum. Here  are  meteorites,  or  falling 
stars,  from  near  and  far,  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  They  vary  in  size  from  one 
bv   two    feet    to    one   half    by   one    half 


inches.  Iron  meteorites  found  near 
West  Bend,  Wisconsin,  in  1868,  and 
near  Algoma,  in  1887,  and  stony 
meteorites  found  at  Kilbourn,  in  1911, 
are   among   the   collection. 

To  complete  the  museum  are  collec- 
tions of  tin,  nickel,  copper,  iron,  gold, 
silver,  lead,  and  zinc  ores.  There  are 
also  specimens  of  every  known  kind  of 
stone.  Along  the  halls  near  the  museum 
are  exact  imitations  of  the  famous 
precious  stones  and  gems. 


Wisconsin  the  Best! 

The  following  letter  comes  from  Mr. 
C.  R.  Rounds,  well  known  university 
writer  and  teacher,  who  writes  from 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts: 

"I  am  glad  to  enclose  my  check  to 
cover  subscription  for  the  coming  year. 
We  all  read  the  magazine  with  keen  in- 
terest. I  have  been  in  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union,  and  I  have  yet  to  find 
one  that  has  what  seems  to  me  to  be  so 
wholesome  a  state  consciousness  as  has 
Wisconsin.  It  is  not  a  pride  that  im- 
plies sovereignty  or  that  over-emphasiz- 
es the  past,  or  that  neglects  the  relation 
of  the  state  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
It  is  simply  a  wholesome,  happy  pride  of 
a  great  commonwealth  that  is  proud  both 
of  its  past  and  of  its  present,  its  heritage 
and  its  present  strivings.  It  believes  in 
its  past,  but  looks  confidently  to  a  fu- 
ture which  shall  surpass  what  has  gone 
by." 

In  1917  Mr.  Rounds  published  a  book 
called  "Wisconsin  Authors  and  Their 
Works,"  a  volume  that  should  have  wid- 
er circulation  in  our  state,  especially 
among  the  schools.  Apparently  Mr. 
Rounds'  enthusiasm  about  Wisconsin  is 
not  dimmed  even  by  the  Harvard  atmos- 
phere. 

By  the  way,  we  find  continually  that 
the  most  enthusiastic  boosters  for  Wis- 
consin are  people  who  have  travelled 
elsewhere,  whether  it  be  abroad  or  in 
our  own  country.  See  America  first,  if 
you  wish,  but  when  you  come  back  you 
will  find  that  Wisconsin  does  not  suffer 
by  comparison. 

Come  back  to  the  old  state  soon,  Mr. 
Rounds!    We  need  men  like  you. 


We  confess  we  have  a  sneaking  ad- 
miration for  the  little  Japs  after  all,  for 
we  read  that  in  a  Tokio  factory  recently 
a  crowd  of  native  workmen  revolted 
against  the  practices  of  a  crew  of  Amer- 
ican efficiency  experts  and  chased  them 
out  of  tovm. 
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THE  GREAT  SORTH  WOODS 

Oh,    let's    away    to    the    forests 
Up    In    the    "Great    North    Woods" 
Where    rest    Is    found    on    enchanted    ground 
In   the  mighty   solitudes. 

Turn   the   key   on   care   and   businesa. 

Shut   the   books   that   are   made    by    men 

And    read    from    the    pages    where    the    story    of 

ages 
Is   written    by   God's  own   pen. 

Oh.    the    grand    and    beautiful    forests. 
Great   souls   they   always  seem. 
As  face   to  face   In   a  sacred   place. 
We    stand    within    them    and    dream. 

How   dwarfed    the    world    we   come    from 

In    the    sight    of    the    hills    of   God. 

How    poor    and    weak    the    ihinKs    men    seek — 

How    low    the    paths   they   plod. 

I    long   for   the   pen   of   the   poet 

To  catch   In  words  today. 

The   thots  that   come   while   lips   are  dumb 

And   there   seems  so   much   to  say. 

I    wish    for    the    brush    of    the    artist 
And    enough    of   its   cunning    skill. 
To  make  men  see  as  it   seems  to  me — 
This   epic    of   wood   and   bill. 

The  peace  of  the  steadfast  forests. 

The  joy  of  ear  and  eye 

In    the   solitudes    of    the    Great    North    Woods. 

Where    Heaven    seems    a     place    nearby. 

— Eben   E.    Rexford 


TO  A  CANARY 

O    little    fluff    of    sunshine    bright, 

Tou    fill    my    room    with   song    and   light. 

You  that  were  meant,  I  know,  to  fly 

Where   white   cloud-ships   sail   down    the   sky; 

You   that    were   meant   for   Summer's   breeze. 
For  wild   Spring   matlngs,    flowers,    and   trees; 

Seems   quite   content   to   bring   me   cheer, 
'Gainst    Winter's    leaden    skies    and    drear; 

O    little   fluff   of   sunshine   bright — 
You  fill  my  room  with  song  and  light. 

— Flossie    Faith    Shead 


THE  PLAYGROUND 


The   road    Is  smooth   and   the   sky   is  clear 
Except    for    a    wisp    of    cloud 
Whose    shadow    frolics    the    way    we    steer 
With    the   waving   gold    of   the    fields   we   near 
And   lose  in  the  forest's  shroud! 

Stubble  and  snags  and  a  boulder  mound, 

A   clearing   among   the   stumps, 

A   brush-hung  brook  where  the  trout  are  found, 

A    shimmering    lake    where    the    only   sound 

Is   a  splash   as  a  muskie  Jumps! 

The   clouds   roll    over   the   hills   our   way 
With    thunder   and    storm    in    train. 
The   gravel    ends   and    we    splash    away 
Through   the   mud   and   ruts  at   the  close  of  day 
With   a   blowout    In    the   rain! 

The    lights   of   a   village    pierce   the   dark 

And   rifts  In   the  clouds  appear, 

A   boyish   shout   and   a  friendly   bark 

From    a    dampened    camp   in    a    tourist    park 

And    the    pungent    campflre    cheer! 

The    cots   are    as    feathers    and    slumber    deep 

As   we   breathe    the   fragrant    air. 

The  hills  and   curves  slip  by   us  in   sleep 

'Till    the   sunrise   song   of   the    birds    shall    steep 

Our   souls   in    rapture    rare. 

■U'lsconsin    welcomes   you    to   her   arms. 

To    the    mounds    of    ancient    lores. 

To   the   rolling   roads  and   the   woodland   charms 

By   the   rivers   and    lakes   and    the    fertile   farms 

To   the   icy  of  the   out-of-doors. 

— Sam    Bryan 


Poets 


SUMMER  IN  WISCONSIN 

'Tis  every  rhymster's  duty,  or  he  thinks  it  Is  at 

least. 
To    fashion    toasts    to    beauty    while    he    sits    at 

beauty's    feast. 
I  envy  not  the  fortune  of  the  multi-millionaire. 
For   it's   summer    in   Wisconsin   and    I'm   able   to 

be  there. 

Yes,  he  is  favored  by  the  Fates  who  may  In 
summer   rest 

In  the  fairest  state  of  all  the  states,  from 
Maine   to   Golden   West. 

The  winters  here  are  often  dear,  with  cold  and 
lowering   skies. 

But  a  summer  in  Wisconsin  is  a  term  in  Para- 
dise. 

Read  to  me  no  glowing  stories  of  the  cities  far 
away. 

Where  a  thousand  lights  are  gleaming  and  the 
thoughtless  romp  and   play. 

You  may  frolic  there  and  fret  there,  while  the 
siren    voices   call. 

But  the  happiness  you  get  there  is  not  happi- 
ness at  all. 

It's  summer    in   Wisconsin   where   the   lakes   are 

at  their  best. 
Travelers    come    here    every    year    to    do    naught 

but  loaf  and  rest ; 
The  air's  a  little  cleaner  than  the  white   clouds 

in    the   skies. 
And    the    hills    a    little    bluer    than    the    blue    of 

Paradise. 

A  thousand   times  we've  told   It  to   the  stranger 

far  away. 
And  the  pilgrims  who  behold   it   in   that  garden 

fain   would   stay. 
New    tourists    come    here    yearly,    fairy    forests 

to  explore. 
For,    though    natives    love    Wisconsin,    pilgrims 

love  Wisconsin  more. 

City    dwellers,    we    invite   you ;    bring    your    tent 

and   bring  your  rod; 
Every    prospect    will    delight    you.    sunny    skies 

and   fragrant   sod. 
You  will   journey   back    to   childhood    with   each 

new  and   dewy  dawn 
When    it's    summer    in    Wisconsin    every    care    Is 

dead   and   gone. 

Possibly  there  Is  a  Heaven  far  beyond  the  dis- 
tant skies, 

And  a  dreamy  life  eternal  in  a  future  Paradise; 

But  supposing  that  we  go  there  after  life's  grim 
stress   and   rack. 

When  it's  summer  in  Wisconsin  we  should  like 
to  journey  back. 

We    have    been    in    fair    New    England,    we    have 

searched    the    Golden   West. 
We  have  dreamed  in   dear  old   Dixie,   where   the 

possum    has   its   nest. 
We  have  roamed  far  In  the  Northland,  knocked 

about    from    coast   to   coast. 
But  Wisconsin  has  a  beauty  that  no  other  state 

can   boast. 

It's    summer    In    Wisconsin,    and    It's    there    you 

ought   to   be. 
With    a   robin    singing   solos    in    every    wlldwood 

tree. 
Every  morn  I  greet  the  sunrise  with  a  new  and 

fervent   prayer. 
For   It's   summer   In   Wisconsin    and    I'm   able   to 

be   there.  — Tripoli   Tattler 


JUST  DAD 

The  poets  sing  of  Mother  with  her  haloed  head 

of   gray, 
They  sing  about   her  flowers  and  her  sweet  and 

gentle    way; 
Hut    the    one    who   shared    her    sorrows    through 

the   tears   now   growing   dim — 
In    all    the    world    we    seldom    hear    a    word    In 

praise    of    him. 

They  sing  about  the  baby  with  its  dimples  and 

its   smiles. 
And   how    it   captivates   the   heart   with   cunning 

little    wiles; 
But  who  was  it  that  walked   the  floor  and  gave 

his  hours  of  rest 
To   quieting    the   cherub    when    the    tummy-ache 

was    guest? 

He  may  be  bowed  with  business  cares  and  sel- 
dom   talks    Ideals, 

Too  hurried  to  express  the  tender  sentiment 
he   feels. 

And  yet  his  greatest  wish  is  that  his  family 
may    grow 

To  be  the  sort  of  people  that  the  world  is  glad 
to   know. 

He    gives    his    life    In    service — bringing    in    the 

family    pelf. 
He   asks  no   personal   reward,   expects   no    praise 

himself; 
.So    after     contemplation     I've    decided — yes    its 

true — 
Though   not   an  epic  hero.   Dad  is  worth  a  verse 

or   two. 

— Flossie   Faith    Shead 


A  GARDEN  IDYL 


Caressing   winds    from    far-off   seas 
Reavealed    to    me    the    subtle    charm 
That   haunts  my  garden   peonies. 

One    wind,    as   timid    as    a    fawn. 

First     whispered     that     the     pink     ones    caught 

Their   beauty  from   a  summer's   dawn. 

Then   stirred   a   cool    breeze,   sighing   low. 
And,  making  nod  the  white  ones,  said 
That   they  were   born   of  winter's  snow. 

The  red  ones?  Ah,  they  felt  the  rush 

Of  warm   winds   from   the   West   where   skies 

Flamed    up   with    sunset's    crimson    blush. 

— Ralph    Culnan 


BLUE  AND  WHITE 


White  sails  skim   over   the   blue   lake. 

Under    the    blue    sky    where    white    clouds    are 

flying. 
White    sails    skim    over    the    blue    lake 
On    sharp  shod    feet   of  steel. 
Skaters,    black    pencilings    against    the    blue. 
Dart   and   glide   between    the   white   sails. 

— Mary   Katharine   Reely 


DAHLIAS 

Your   heart   may   dance    with   daffodils 
Or   frolic    with    the    roses, 
But  mine  will   sing  with  dahlia  thrills 
By    humble    homes    or    mansion    hills 
Where   happiness   reposes! 

Now  pale  in  thought,   now  blushing  red 

In    August    sunrise   glory 

Each  turns  demure  a  dew-crowned   head 

To  greet  me  on   my  latticed   bed 

So  I  may  read  her  story. 

In  smiles   I  read   of  care  outpoured 

By   kindly   flower    lovers. 

For    In    each    petal    Is   stored 

And    dahlias   never   hide    their   hoard; — 

Around  them  sunshine  hovers! 

In    far    Elyslan    fields   the    shrine 

Where   all    the   glories  center 

For  me  would   be  where  dahlias  shine 

In    blended    colors   line   on    line 

To   greet   me   as    I   enter! 

—8a,ui    Bryan 
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BREAK-NECK  HILL 

By  ESTHER  FORBES 


DOWN  Holly  Street  the  tide  had  set 
in  for  church.  It  was  a  proper, 
dilatory  tide.  Every  silk  hat 
glistened,  every  shoe  was  blacked,  the 
flowers  on  the  women's  hats  were  as 
fresh  as  the  daffodils  against  the  house 
fronts.  Few  met  face  to  face,  now  and 
then  a  faster  walker  would  catch  up  with 
acquaintances  and  join  them  with  a 
flash  of  raised  hat,  bow,  and  pass  on 
down  the  stream. 

Then  the  current  met  an  obstacle.  A 
man,  young  and  graceful  and  very  much 
pre-occupied,  walked  through  the 
church-goers,  faced  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. His  riding  breeches  and  boots 
showed  in  spite  of  the  loose  over-coat 
worn  to  cover  them.  He  bowed  contin- 
ually, like  royalty  from  a  landau,  almost 
as  mechanically,  and  answered  the  re- 
marks that  greeted  him. 

"Hello,   Geth." 

"Hello." 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Gething.  Not  go- 
ing to  church  this  morning?"  This  from 
a  friend  of  his  mother. 

"Good  morning.  No,  not  this  morn- 
ing." 

He  met  a   chum. 

"Good  riding  day,  eh?" 

"Great." 

"Well,  Geth,  don't  break  your  neck." 

"You  bet  not." 

"I'll  put  a  P.  S.  on  the  prayer  for 
you,"  said  the  wag. 

"Thanks  a  lot."  The  wag  was  always 
late, — even  to  church  on  Easter  morn- 
ing. So  Gething  knew  the  tail  of  the 
deluge  was  reached  and  past.  He  had 
the  street  almost  to  himself.  It  was 
noticeable  that  the  man  had  not  once 
called  an  acquaintance  by  name  or  made 
the  first  remark.  His  answers  had  been 
as  reflex  as  his  thinking.  Geth  was 
thinking,  and  in  the  sombre  eyes  wns 
the  dumb  look  of  a  pain  that  would  not 
be  told, — perhaps  he  considered  it  too 
slight. 

He  left  Holly  Street  and  turned  into 
Holly  Park.  Here  from  the  grass  that 
bristled  so  freshly,  so  ferociously  green, 
the  tree  trunks  rose  black  and  damp. 
Brown  pools  of  water  reflected  a  blue, 
radiant  sky  seen  through  blossoming 
branches.  Gething  subsided  on  a  bench 
well  removed  from  the  children  and  the 
nurse-maids.  First  he  glanced  at  the 
corner  of  Holly  Street  and  the  Boulevard 
where  a  man  from  his  father's  racing 
stable  would  meet  him  with  his  horse. 
His  face,  his  figure,  his  alert  bearing, 
even  his  clothes  promised  a  horse-mau. 
The  way  his  stirrups  had  worn  his  boots 
would  class  him  as  a  rider.  He  rode  with 
his  foot  "thru"  as  the  hunter,  steeple- 
chaser and  polo  player  does. — not  on 
the  ball  of  his  foot  in  park  fashion. 

He  pulled  off  his  hat  and  ran  his  hand 
over  his  close-cropped  head.  Evidently 
he  was  thinking.  Across  his  face  the 
look  of  pain  ebbed  and  returned,  then 
he    grew    impatient.     His    wrist-watch 


showed  that  his  horse  was  late,  and  he 
was  in  a  hurry  to  be  started,  for  what 
must  be  done  had  best  be  done  quickly. 
Done  quickly  and  forgotten,  then  he 
could  give  his  attention  to  the  other 
horses.  There  was  Happiness,  an  hys- 
terical child,  and  Goblin,  who  needed 
training  over  water  jumps,  and  San 
Souci,  whose  lame  leg  should  be  co- 
cained  to  locate  the  trouble, — all  of  his 
father's  stable  of  great  thoroughbreds 
needed  something,  except  Cuddy,  who 
waited  only  for  the  bullet.  Gething's 
square  brown  hand  went  to  his  breeches' 
pocket,  settled  on  something  that  was 
cold  as  ice  and  drew  it  out, — the  re- 
volver. The  horse  he  had  raced  so  mn.ny 
times  at  Piping  Rock,  Brookline,  Saia- 
toga,  had  earned  the  right  to  die  by 
this  hand  which  had  guided  him.  Cud- 
dy's high-bred  face  came  vividly 
before  his  eyes.  The  white  star  would 
be  the  mark.  Hastily  he  thrust 
the  revolved  back  in  his  pocket,  for  a 
child  had  stopped  to  look  at  him.  He  rose 
slowly  and  fell  to  pacing  the  gravel  walk. 
A  jay  screamed  overhead,  "Jay,  jay, 
jay!" 

"You  fool,"  Geth  called  to  him,  and 
then  muttered  to  himself,  "Fool,  fool, — 
oh  Geth — ,"  From  the  boulevard  a  voice 
called  him. 

"Mr.  Gething, — if  you  please,  sir!"  It 
was  Willet,  the  trainer. 

"All  right,  Willet."  The  trainer  was 
mounted,  holding  a  lean  grey-hound  of 
a  horse.  Gething  pulled  down  the  stir- 
rups. 

"I  meant  to  tell  you  to  bring  Cuddj 
for  me  to  ride.    Last  time,  you  know." 

"Not  that  devil.  I  could  never  lead 
him  in.  Frenchman,  here,  is  well  be- 
haved in  cities." 

Gething  swung  up.  He  sat  very  re- 
laxed upon  a  horse.  There  was  a  life-, 
time  of  practice  behind  that  graceful 
seat  and  the  easy  manner  with  the  reins. 
The  horses  started  a  low  shuffling  gait 
that  would  take  them  rapidly  out  of  the 
city  to  the  Gething  country  place  and 
stables. 

"You  know,"  Geth  broke  the  silence, 
"Cuddy's  got  his, — going  to  be  shot." 

"Not  one  of  us,  sir,"  said  Willet,  "but 
will  sing  Hallelujah!  He  kicked  a  hole 
in  Muggins  yesterday.  None  of  the  boys 
dare  touch  him,  so  he  hasn't  been 
groomed  since  your  father  said  he  was  to 
go.  It's  more  dangerous  wipin'  him  off 
than  to  steeple-chase  the  others." 

Geth  agreed.  "I  know  it  isn't  right  to 
keep  a  brute  like  that." 

"No,  sir.  When  he  was  young  and 
winning  stakes  it  seemed  different.  I  tell 
you  what,  we'll  all  pay  a  dollar  a  cake 
for  soap  made  out  'er  old  Cuddy." 

"There'll  be  no  soap  made  out  of  old 
Cuddy,"  Gething  interrupted  him.  "I'll 
ride  him  out,  up  to  the  top  of  Break- 
Neck  Hill,  and  shoot  him  there.      You'd 


better  begin  the  trench  by  noon.  When 
it's  dug,  I'll  take  him  up  to  the  top 
and—" 

"But  nobody's  been  on  his  back  since 
your  father  said  it  was  useless  to  try  to 
make  him  over.  Too  old  for  steeple-chas- 
ing and  too  much  the  racer  for  anything 
else,  and  too  much  the  devil  to  keep  for  a 
suvnor." 

"Well,  I'll  ride  him  once  again." 
"But,  Mr.  Geth,  he's  just  been  stand- 
ing in  his  box  or  the  paddock  for  four 
weeks  now.  We've  been  waiting  for  you 
to  say  when  he  was  to  be  shot.  He's  in  a 
sweet  temper,  and  d'  y'er  know,  I  think, 
I  do,—" 

"What  do  you  think?"  Willet  blushed 
purple. 

"I  think  Cuddy's  got  something  in  his 
head,  some  plan  if  he  gets  out.  I  think 
he  wants  to  kill  some  one  before  he  dies. 
Yes,  sir,  kill  him.  And  you  know  if  he 
gets  the  start  of  you  there  is  no  stopping 
the  dirty  devil." 

"Yes,  he  does  tear  a  bit,"  Geth  admit- 
ted. "But  I  never  was  on  a  surer  jump- 
er. Lord!  How  the  old  horse  can  lift 
you!"  Geth  dropped  into  a  disconsolate 
silence,  interrupted  before  long  by 
Willet. 

"Happiness  will  get  Cuddy's  box, — she's 
in  a  stall.  Cuddy  was  always  mean  to 
her, — used  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  kick 
her, — and  she  sweet  as  a  kitten," 

"So  you'll  give  her  his  box  in  re- 
venge?" 

"Revenge?  Oh,  no  sir.  Just  common 
sense." 

Any  thought  of  a  sentimental  revenge 
was  distasteful  to  the  trainer,  but  he 
was  glad  that  good  Happiness  should  get 
his  box,  and  disappointed  abou*  the  soap. 
It  would  have  lent  relish  to  his  tomewhat 
perfunctory  washings  to  say  to  himself, 
"Doubtless  this  here  bit  of  soap  is  a 
piece  of  old  Cuddy." 

"How  long  will  the  trench  take?" 

"A  good  bit  of  time,  sir.  Ouddy  isn't 
no  kitten  we're  lajing  by.  I'll  put  them 
gardeners  on  the  job, — with  your  permis- 
sion,— and  they  know  how  to  shovel. 
You'll  want  an  old  saddle  on  him?" 

"No,  no,  the  one  I've  raced  him  in, 
number  twelve,  and  his  old  bridle  with 
the  chain  bit." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Willet,  rubbing  his 
veiny  nose. 

He  considered  the  horse  unworthy  of 
any  distinction,  but  in  his  desire  to 
please  Geth.  took  pains  to  prepare  Cuddy 
for  his  death  and  burial.  Gething  was 
still  at  the  big  house,  although  it  was 
four  o'clock,  and  the  men  on  Break-Neck 
Hill  were  busy  with  their  digging.  Willet 
called  them  the  sextons. 

"And  we,  Joey,"  he  addressed  the  sta- 
ble boy,  "We're  the  undertakers.  Hand- 
some corpse,  what?" 

Cuddy  stood  in  the  center  of  the  barn 
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floor  fastened  to  be  groomed.  He  was 
handsome,  built  on  the  cleanest  lines  of 
speed  and  strength,  lean  as  an  anatomi- 
cal study,  perfect  for  his  type.  The  depth 
of  his  chest  made  his  legs,  neck  and  head 
look  fragile.  His  face  was  unusually 
beautiful, — the  white  starred  face  which 
had  been  before  Geth's  eyes  as  he  had  sat 
in  Holly  Park.  His  pricked  ears  strained 
to  hear,  his  eyes  to  see.  The  men  work- 
ing over  him  were  beneath  his  notice. 

"Look  at  him,"  complained  Joey,  "he 
pays  no  more  attention  to  us  than  as  if 
we  weren't  here."  Cuddy  usually  kicked 
during  grooming,  but  his  present  indif- 
ference was  more  insulting. 

"Huh!"  said  Willet,  "he  knows  them 
sextons  went  to  Break-Neck  to  dig  the 
grave  for  him.  Don't  yer,  Devil?  Say, 
Joey,  look  at  him  listening  like  he  was 
counting  the  number  of  spade-fulls  it 
takes  to  make  a  horse's  grave.  He's 
thinking,  old  Cuddy  is,  and  scheming 
what  he'd  like  to  do.  I  wouldn't  ride  him 
from  here  to  Break-Neck,  not  for  a  thou- 
sand dollars."  He  began  rapidly  with 
the  body  brush  on  Cuddy's  powerful 
haunch,  then  burst  out: 

"He  thinks  he'll  be  good  and  we'll 
think  he's  hit  the  saw-dust  trail,  or  per- 
haps he  wants  to  look  pretty  in  his  cof- 
fin. Huh!  Give  me  that  curry.  You  wash 
off  his  face  a  bit." 

Cuddy  turned  his  aristocratic  face 
away  from  the  wet  cloth  and  blew  tre- 
mendously. Joey  tapped  the  blazing  star 
on  his  forehead. 

"Right  there,"  he  explained  to  Willet, 
"but  anyhow  he's  begun  to  show  his 
age."  He  pointed  to  the  muzzle  which 
had  the  run  forward  look  of  an  old  horse 
and  to  the  pits  above  the  eyes.  The 
grooming  was  finished,  but  neither  Geth- 
ing  came  to  the  stable  from  the  big 
house  nor  the  trench  diggers  from 
Break-Neck  to  say  that  their  work  was 
done. 

"Say,  Joey,"  suggested  Willet,  "I'll  do 
up  his  mane  in  red  and  yellow  worsteds, 
like  he  was  going  to  be  exhibited.  Red 
and  yellow  look  well  on  a  bay.  You  go 
to  the  paddock  and  see  Frenchman 
hasn't  slipped  his  blanket  while  I  fetch 
the  worsteds  from  the  office." 

Cuddy  left  alone,  stopped  his  listen- 
ing and  began  pulling  at  his  halter.  It 
held  firm.  From  the  brown  dusk  of  their 
box  stalls  two  lines  of  expectant  horses' 
faces  watched  him.  The  pretty  chestnut, 
Happiness,  already  had  been  transferred 
to  his  old  box,  her  white  striped  face  was 
barely  visible.  Further  down,  on  the 
same  side.  Goblin  stood  staring  stupidly, 
and  beyond  were  the  heads  of  the  three 
brothers.  Sans  Pareil.  Sans  Peur,  and 
the  famous  Sans  Souci  who  could  clear 
seven  feet  of  timber  (and  now  was 
lame).  Opposite  stood  Bohemia,  cold 
blood  in  her  veins  as  a  certain  thickness 
about  the  throat  testified,  and  little 
Martini,  the  flat  racer.  On  either  side  of 
him  were  Hotspur  and  Meteor,  and  there 
were  a  dozen  others  as  famous.  Above 
each  stall  was  hung  the  brass  plate  giv- 
ing the  name  and  pedigree  and  above 
that  up  to  the  room  the  hay  was  piled 


sweet  and  dusty  smelling.  The  barn 
swallows  twittered  by  an  open  window  in 
the  loft.  In  front  of  Cuddy  the  great 
double  doors  were  open  to  the  fields  and 
pastures,  the  grey  hills  and  the  radiant 
sky.  Cuddy  reared  abruptly,  striking  out 
with  his  front  legs,  crouched  and  sprang 
against  his  halter  again,  but  it  held  him 
fast.  Willet,  on  returning  with  his  wor- 
sted, found  him  as  he  had  left  him,  mo- 
tionless as  a  bronze  horse  on  a  black 
marble  clock. 

Willet  stood  on  a  stool,  the  better  to 
work  on  the  horse's  neck.  His  practiced 
fingers  twisted  and  knotted  the  mane  and 
worsted,  then  cut  the  ends  into  hard  tas- 
sels. The  horse's  withers  were  reached 
and  the  tassels  bobbing  rakishly  gave  a 
hilarious  look  to  the  condemned  animal. 

Four  men,  very  sweaty,  carrying 
spades,  entered. 

"It's  done,"  said  the  first,  nodding, 
"and  it's  a  big  grave.  Glad  pet  horses 
don't  die  oftener." 

"This  ain't  a  pet,"  snapped  Willet, 
"he's  just  that  much  property,  and  being 
of  no  more  use,  thrown  away, — just  like 
an  old  tin  can.  No  more  sense  in  bury- 
ing one  than  the  other.  If  I  had  my  way 
about  it,  I'd,—" 

But  Geth  entered.  With  his  coat  off  he 
gave  an  impression  of  greater  size,  like 
Cuddy,  his  lines  were  graceful  enough  to 
minimize  his  weight. 

"Hole  dug?  Well,  let's  saddle  up  and 
start  out."  He  did  not  go  up  to  Cuddy  to 
speak  to  him  as  he  usually  would  have 
done,  but  as  if  trying  to  avoid  him,  he 
fell  to  petting  Happiness'  striped  face. 
She  was  fretful  in  her  new  quarters. 

"Perhaps,"  thought  Willet,  "she  knows 
it  is  old  Cuddy's  and  he's  gone  out  for 
good." 

All  the  horses  seemed  nervous  and  un- 
happy. It  was  as  if  they  knew  that  one 
of  their  number  was  to  be  taken  out  to 
an  inglorious  death, — not  the  fortune  to 
die  on  the  turf  tracks  as  a  steeple-chase 
might  wish,  but  ignominiously,  on  a  hill 
top,  after  a  soft  canter  through  spring 
meadows. 

Cuddy  stood  saddled  and  bridled,  and 
then  Willet  turned  in  a  last  appeal  to  his 
master's  son. 

"Mr.  Geth,  I  wouldn't  ride  him, — even 
if  I  rode  as  well  as  you,  which  I  don't. 
That  horse  has  grown  worse  and  worse 
these  last  months.  He  wants  to  kill  some 
one,  that  is  what  he  wants."  Geth  shook 
his  head. 

"No  use,  Willet,  trying  to  scare  me.  I 
know  what  I'm  doing,  eh.  Cuddy?"  He 
went  to  the  horse  and  rubbed  the  base  of 
his  ears.  The  satin  head  dropped  for- 
ward onto  the  man's  chest,  a  rare  re- 
sponse from  Cuddy.  Gething  led  him 
out  of  the  stable.  Willet  held  his  head  as 
the  man  mounted.  As  Gething  thrust  his 
foot  into  the  stirrup.  Cuddy  lunged  at 
Willet,  his  savage  yellow  teeth  crushing 
into  his  shoulder.  The  rider  pulled  him 
off  by  striking  him  with  his  heavy  hunt- 
ing whip.  The  horse  squealed,  arched 
himself  into  the  air,  and  sidled  down  the 
driveway.     He    did    not    try    to   turn    or 


buck,  but  seemed  intent  on  twisting  him- 
self into  curves  and  fign^res.  The  two 
went  past  the  big  house  with  its  gables 
and  numberless  chimneys  and  down  to 
the  end  of  the  driveway. 

There  is  a  four-foot  masonry  wall 
around  the  Gething  country  place 
("farm"  they  call  it).  The  horse  saw  it 
and  began  jerking  at  his  bit  and  danc- 
ing, for  ever  since  colt-hood  days,  walla 
had  had  but  one  meaning  for  him. 

"Well,  at  it,  old  man,"  laughed  Geth- 
ing. At  a  signal  Cuddy  flew  at  it,  rose  in- 
to the  air  with  magnificent  strengfth,  and 
landed  like  thistle  down. 

"Cuddy,"  cried  the  man  "there  never 
was  a  jumper  like  you.  Break-Neck  will 
keep,  we'll  find  some  more  walls  first." 

He  crossed  the  road  and  entered  a 
rough  pasture.  It  was  a  day  of  such 
abounding  life  one  could  pity  the  worm 
the  robin  pulled.  For  on  such  a  day 
everything  seemed  to  have  the  right  to 
live  and  to  be  happy.  The  crows  saun- 
tered across  the  sky,  care-free  as  hoboes. 
Under  foot  the  meadow  turf  oozed  water. 
The  shad-bush  petals  fell  like  confetti  be- 
fore the  rough  assault  of  horse  and  rid- 
er. Gething  liked  this  day  of  wind  and 
sunshine.  In  the  city  there  had  been  the 
smell  of  oiled  streets  to  show  that  spring 
had  come,  here  was  the  smell  of  damp 
earth,  pollen,  and  burnt  brush.  Suddenly 
he  realized  that  Cuddy,  too,  was  pleased 
and  contented,  for  he  was  going  quietly 
now.  Occasionally  he  threw  up  his  head 
and  blew  "Heh!  heh!"  through  his  nos- 
trils. Strange  that  Willet  had  thought 
Cuddy  wanted  to  kill  some  one, — all  he 
really  wanted  was  a  bit  of  a  canter. 

A  brook  was  reached.  It  was  wide, 
marshy,  and  edged  with  cowslips.  It 
would  take  a  long  jump  to  clear  it. 
Gething  felt  the  back  gather  beneath 
him,  the  tense  body  flung  into  the  air,  the 
flight  through  space,  then  the  landing 
well  upon  the  firm  bank. 

"Bravo,  Cuddy!"  The  horse  plunged 
and  shipped  his  head  between  his  fore- 
legs, trying  to  get  the  reins  from  the  rid- 
er's hands.  Gething  let  himself  be  jerked 
forward  until  his  face  almost  rested  on 
the  veiny  neck. 

"Old  tricks.  Cuddy.  I  knew  that  one 
before  you  wore  your  first  shoes." 

He  still  had  easy  control,  and  began  to 
really  let  him  out.  There  was  a  suc- 
cession of  walls  and  fences  and  mad  rac- 
ing through  fields  when  the  horse 
plunged  in  his  gait  and  frightened  birds 
fluttered  from  the  thicket,  and  Gething 
hissed  between  his  teeth,  as  he  always 
did  when  he  felt  a  horse  going  strong  be- 
neath him. 

Then  they  came  to  a  hill  that  rose  out 
of  green  meadows.  It  was  covered  with 
dingy  pine  trees,  except  that  the  top  was 
bared  like  a  tonsure.  A  trail  ran  through 
the  woods;  a  trail  singularly  gloomy  and 
unattractive.  The  pines  looked  black  in 
comparison  to  the  sun  on  the  spring 
meadows.  This  was  Break-Neck  Hill. 
Perhaps  Cuddy  felt  his  rider  stiffen  in 
the  saddle,  for  he  refused  to  take^  the 
path.  He  set  his  will  against  Gething's 
and  fought,  bucking  and  rearing.    When 
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a  horse  is  capable  of  a  six-foot  jump  in- 
to the  air,  his  great  strength  and  agility 
makes  his  bucking  terrible.  The  broncho 
is  a  child  in  size  and  strength  compared 
to  Cuddy's  race  of  super-horse.  Twice 
Geth  went  loose  in  his  flat  saddle,  and 
once  Cuddy  almost  threw  himself.  The 
chain  bit  had  torn  the  edges  of  his 
mouth,  and  blood  colored  his  froth.  Sud- 
denly he  acquiesced,  and,  quiet  again, 
took  the  sombre  path.  Geth  thrust  his 
right  hand  into  his  pocket.  The  revolver 
was  still  there,  and  still  as  cold  as  ice. 
His  hand  left  it  and  rested  on  the  bob- 
bing, tasseled  mane. 

"Old  man,"  he  addressed  the  horse,  "1 
know  you  don't  know  where  you're  going 
and  I  know  you  don't  remember  much, 
but  you  must  remember  Saratoga  and 
how  we  beat  them  all.  And  Cuddy,  you'd 
understand, — if  you  could, — how  it's  all 
over  now,  and  why  I  want  to  do  it  for 
you  myself." 

The  woods  were  cleared.  It  was  good 
to  leave  their  muffled  dampness  for  the 
pure  sunshine  of  the  crest.  On  the  very 
top  of  the  hill,  clean-cut  against  the  sky, 
stood  a  great  mis-shapen  pine.  At  the 
foot  of  this  pine  was  a  bank  of  fresh 
earth,  and  Gething  knew  that  beyond 
that  bank  was  the  trench.  He  bent  in  his 
saddle  and  placed  his  forehead  against 
the  warm  neck.  Before  his  eyes  was  the 
past  they  had  been  through  together,  the 
sweep  of  the  turf  course,  the  grandstand 
a-flutter,  grooms  with  blankets,  jockeys 
and  gentlemen  in  silk,  owners'  wives 
with  cameras,  then  the  race  that  always 
seemed  so  short, — the  rush  of  horses,  the 
stretching  over  jumps,  and  the  purse  or 
not,  it  did  not  matter. 

He  straightened  up  with  a  grim  set  to 
his  body,  and  gathered  the  loosened 
reins.  Cuddy  went  into  a  canter  and  so 
approached  the  earth  bank.  Suddenly  he 
refused  to  advance,  and  again  the  two 
wills  fought,  but  not  so  seriously.  Cud- 
dy was  shaking  with  fear.  The  bank 
was  a  strange  thing,  a  fearsome  thing, 
and  the  trench  beyond,  ghastly.  His  neck 
stretched  forward.  "Heh!  heh!"  he  blew 
through  his  nostrils. 

"Six  steps  nearer,  Cuddy."  Gething 
struck  him  lightly  with  his  spurs.  The 
horse  paused  by  the  bank,  and  began 
rocking  slightly. 

"Sist!  Be  quiet,"  for  they  were  on  the 
spot  Gething  wished.  The  horse  gathered 
himself,  started  to  rear,  then  sprang  in- 
to the  air,  cleared  the  earth  mound  and 
trench,  and  pounded  down  the  hill.  The 
tremendous  buck-jump  he  had  so  unex- 
pectedly taken,  combined  with  his  fran- 
tic descent,  gave  Gething  no  chance  to 
get  control  until  the  level  was  reached. 
Then,  with  the  first  pull  on  the  bridle,  he 
realized  it  was  too  late.  For  a  while  at 
least  Cuddy  was  in  command.  Gething 
tried  all  his  tricks  with  the  reins,  but  the 
horse  dashed  on  like  a  furious  gust  of 
wind,  whirling  through  the  valley,  across 
the  plowed  field,  over  a  fence,  and  into 
more  pastures.  Gething,  never  cooler, 
fought  for  the  control.  The  froth  blown 
back   against  his   white   shirt  was   rosy 


with  blood.  Cuddy  was  beyond  realizing 
his  bit.  Then  Gething  released  a  little 
and  let  him  go.  He  could  guide  him  to  a 
certain  extent.  Stop  him  he  could  not. 

The  horse  was  now  running  smoothly 
and  swiftly.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
throw  his  rider.  What  jumps  were  in  his 
way  he  took  precisely.  Unlike  the  crazed 
run-away  of  the  city  streets.  Cuddy  nev- 
er took  better  care  of  himself.  It  seemed 
that  he  was  running  for  some  purpose, 
and  Gething  thought  of  Willet's  often 
repeated  remark,  "Look  at  'im, — Old 
Cuddy,  he's  thinkin'."  Two  miles  had 
been  covered,  and  the  gait  had  become 
businesslike.  Gething,  guiding  always  to 
the  left,  was  turning  him  in  a  huge  cir- 
cle. The  horse  reeked  with  sweat. 
"Now,"  thought  Gething,  "he's  had 
enough,"  but  at  the  first  pressure  on  the 
bit,  Cuddy  increased  his  speed.  His 
breath  caught  in  his  throat.  There  was 
another  mile,  and  the  wonderful  run 
grew  slower.  The  man  felt  the  great 
horse  trip  and  recover  himself.  He  was 
tired  out.  Again  the  fight  between  mas- 
ter and  horse  began.  Cuddy  resisted 
weakly,  then  threw  up  his  beautiful 
white-starred  face  as  if  in  entreaty. 

"Oh,  I'm — "  muttered  Gething,  and  let 
the  reins  loose  on  his  neck.  "Your  own 
way,  Cuddy.  Your  way  is  better  than 
mine.  Old  friend,  I'll  not  try  to  stop  you 
again." 

For  he  knew  if  he  tried  he  could  now 
gain  control.  The  early  dusk  of  spring 
had  begun  to  settle  on  the  surface  of  the 
fields  in  a  hazy  radiance,  a  marvelous 
light  that  seemed  to  break  out  from  the 
earth  and  stream  through  the  sky.  A 
mile  to  the  east  upon  a  hill  was  a  farm 
house.  The  orange  light  from  the  sunset 
found  every  window,  blinded  them  and 
left  them  blank  oblongs  of  orange.  The 
horse  and  rider  passed  closer  to  this 
farm.  Two  collies  rushed  forward,  then 
stopped  to  bark  and  jump.  The  light  en- 
veloped them  and  gave  each  a  golden 
halo. 

Again  Gething  turned,  still  keeping 
toward  the  left.  A  hill  began  to  rise  be- 
fore them,  and  up  it  the  horse  sped,  his 
breath  whirring  in  his  throat,  but  his 
strength  still  unspent.  To  the  very  top 
he  made  his  way,  and  paused,  dazed. 

"Oh,  Cuddy,"  cried  Gething,  "this  is 
Break-Neck."  There  was  the  wind- 
warped  pine,  the  bank  of  earth,  the 
trench.  The  horse  came  to  a  shivering 
standstill.  The  bank  looked  strange  to 
him.  He  stood  sobbing,  his  body  rocking 
slightly,  rocking  gently,  then  with  a  sigh 
came  slowly  down  upon  the  turf.  Gething 
was  on  his  feet,  his  hand  on  the  dripping 
neck. 

"You  always  were  a  bad  horse,  and  I 
always  loved  you,"  he  whispered,  "and 
that  was  a  great  ride,  and  now, — "  He 
rose  abruptly  and  turned  away  as  he  re- 
alized himself  alone  in  the  soft  twlight. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  tense  body,  so 
strangely  thin  and  wet,  and  removed 
saddle  and  bridle.  With  these  hung  on 
his  arm,  he  took  the  somber  path 
through  the  pines  for  home. 


WISCONSIN'S  NEWEST  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
to  storage  piles  in  the  yards. 

The  cowpebs,  or  grinding  machines, 
are  drum-shaped  and  filled  with  large 
and  small  steel  balls.  The  smaller  balls 
are  concave  and  convex  in  shape,  and  the 
ground  product  is  so  fine  that  78  per  cent 
of  it  must  pass  through  a  screen  that 
will  hold  water — a  screen  that  has  40,000 
openings  to  the  square  inch — if  you  can 
imagine  that. 

From  the  grinding  machines  the  prod- 
uct goes  into  a  screw  conveyor,  and  is 
carried  to  the  silos  at  the  west  end  of  the 
plant.  From  the  silos  it  is  conducted  to 
xOUT  Bates  Valve  packing  machines 
where  it  is  automatically  sacked, 
weighed  and  dumped  on  a  conveyor  that 
carries  the  filled  sack  to  the  cars  for 
loading.  This  bagging  machine  makes  it 
possible  to  tie  the  bag  before  filling  it; 
the  bag  is  filled  through  a  valve  with  94 
pounds,  net,  of  cement  and  when  it  is 
filled,  the  machine  automatically  dumps 
it  on  a  belt  conveyor  that  takes  the  bag 
to  the^car  loaders.  They  have  a  capacity 
of  60*  barrels  an  hour  on  the  four  ma« 
chines.  On  the  floors  above  the  packing 
machine  are  bag  storage  and  sorting 
rooms.  Here  returned  sacks  are  checked, 
and  the  good  ones  prepared  for  use 
again.  Automatic  tie  machines  do  away 
with  trouble  in  handling  the  sack,  and 
make  it  possible  to  do  the  work  with 
neatness  and  dispatch. 

One  of  the  biggest  and  most  important 
departments  of  the  plant  is  the  pulver- 
ized coal  unit.  The  company  gets  its  sup- 
ply of  coal  by  boat  and  unloads  it  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  stone  is  unloaded. 
It  is  piled  over  a  tunnel  that  houses  a 
conveyor  which  carries  the  coal  to  hop- 
pers from  where  it  is  fed  into  huge 
drums  that  dry  the  coal,  and  in  turn 
feed  it  into  the  storage  bins.  From  the 
storage  bins  it  is  fed  into  the  grinding 
machine  that  makes  dust  of  the  coal,  and 
conditions  it  for  use  in  the  kiln. 
The   Laboratory 

No  detail  of  the  big  mill's  operations 
is  left  to  guesswork.  In  the  old  power 
house  a  laboratory  has  been  set  up  and 
here  E.  R.  Thomas,  as  chief  chemist,  and 
a  group  of  assistants  are  constantly  at 
work  making  tests.  The  coal  that  is  used 
is  tested  for  heat,  ash  and  other  quali- 
ties by  a  special  device.  They  make  small 
cement  "pats"  and  test  them  by  boiling, 
and  small  brickets  of  cement  that  are 
tested  for  breaking  strength.  The  brick- 
ets are  in  the  shape  of  a  figure  "8",  and 
are  about  an  inch  thick.  The  machine 
registers  the  exact  breaking  strain.  The 
standard  test  is  200  pounds,  but  the  local 
product  will  run  considerably  higher.  The 
laboratory  is  a  most  interesting  place, 
and  if  you  think  that  they  are  not  care- 
ful as  to  quantities,  we  will  disabuse 
your  mind  by  telling  you  that  they  have 
two  pair  of  balances  that  are  adjusted  so 
fine  they  will  weigh  a  man's  signature. 
The  laboratory  department  attends  to 
the  making  of  all  the  tests  of  the  mix 
(Continued   on  Page   23) 
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Lincoln  Defended  Title  to  Beloit  Parking  Station 

His  Briefs  as  Country  Lawyer  Saved  Village  Land  from 
Grasping  Hands 

By  MAY  L.  BAUCHLE 


I 


AN  interesting  story  connected  with 
the  early  settlement  of  Wisconsin 
came  to  light  recently  when  the 
city  of  Beloit  purchased  a  bit  of  ground 
in  the  heart  of  the  business  district.  The 
immediate  need  of  the  community  was 
for  a  parking  space  for  automobiles  so 
It  has  come  about  that  Beloit  has  a 
parking  place  with  a  unique  history  in- 
asmuch as  no  less  a  personage  than 
Abraham  Lincoln  prepared  the  briefs 
which  were  used  to  defend  its  title  in 
the  early  days  of  the  city's  history. 

Although  there  were  strict  laws 
against  pre-emption  of  lands  for  any- 
thing except  farming  purposes,  and  es- 
pecially against  speculation  in  village 
lots,  the  pioneers  who  left  their  eastern 
homes  looking  for  an  Eldorado  or  Para- 
dise Valley  were  apt  to  forget  those  lit- 
tle formalities  when  they  found  that  for 
which  they  had  been  seeking.  So  it  was 
at  Beloit.  When  the  Blodgetts.  the 
Browns,  the  Cranes  and  the  Goodhues 
looked  upon  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Rock  with  its  wooded  banks  and  the 
sweep  of  green  prairies  beyond,  they 
took  up  claims,  divided  the  land  be- 
tween themselves  in  parcels  to  suit  their 
needs  and  set  about  to  build  homes. 

By  1837  the  village  was  platted  al- 
though it  had  not  as  yet  been  placed 
upon  the  market  by  the  government.  A 
little  later  the  pioneers  realized  that 
they  had  no  title  to  the  land  although 
all  necessary  procedures  had  been  ar- 
ranged among  themselves  just  as  if  they 
had  been  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
government.  When  a  land  oflfice  was 
opened  at  Milwaukee,  the  residents  of 
the  village  which  was  then  called  New 
Albany,  held  a  meeting  and  deciding 
upon  R.  P.  Crane  as  the  man  to  repre- 
sent their  interests,  all  quit-claimed  to 
him,  upon  his  agreement  to  pre-empt 
the  land  according  to  law  and  then  re- 
turn to  each  man  the  land  he  had  orig- 
inally  claimed. 

An   Unforeseen   Opportunity 

As  had  been  planned.  Mr.  Crane  went 
to  Milwaukee  and  on  November  26, 
18.38,  entered  his  claim  for  78. .57  acres. 
Returning  to  Beloit  he  deeded  to  each 
man  his  share  according  to  the  survey 
of  1837.  So  far  so  good.  Here  it  must 
be  stated  that  Mr.  Crane  did  exactly  as 
he  agreed  and  everyone  was  seemingly 
satisfied.  No  one,  not  even  Mr.  Crane 
himself  could  see  the  loopholes  in  the 
transaction.  Out  of  fairness  to  Mr. 
Crane  it  must  also  be  said  that  at  that 
time  it  is  likely  he  had  no  intention 
other  than  helping  his  neighbors  to  set- 
tle their  difficulties.  That  he  would 
later  see  a  chance  to  help  himself  to  the 
extreme  discomfort  of  the  others  no  one 
could  foresee. 

In  the  first  place,  an  application  for 
a  patent  to  government  land  and  the  re- 


ceiving of  a  said  patent  are  two  widely 
different  things.  The  application  was 
made  in  November,  1838,  but  the  patent 
was  not  granted  until  May  9.  1842.  In 
the  meantime  Crane  had  returned  his 
neighbors  their  property,  but  he  had  re- 
tained certain  lands  along  the  river 
front  which  had  been  set  aside  by  the 
village  as  a  public  landing  and  which 
were  included  in  the  78  acres  pre-empt- 
ed by  Mr.  Crane. 

In  the  early  forties  it  was  found  that 
a  bridge  across  the  river  was  necessary 
and  while  the  ford  had  been  diagonally 
across  the  river  it  was  decided  that  the 
bridge  should  be  constructed  nearly 
straight,  as  it  is  today.  The  land  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  proposed  bridge  be- 
longed to  Benjamin  Brown  and  from 
him  the  village  purchased  it,  intending 
to  give  him  in  return  some  of  the  land 
included  in  the  village  landing.  The 
title  to  the  public  landing  was  in  Crane, 
as  we  have  seen,  but  the  village  was 
using  it  and  the  village  title  would  in 
due  time  have  become  clear  by  adverse 
possession  had  not  Mr.  Crane,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  patent  in  184  2,  become  wise 
to  the  hold  he  had  upon  it.  According- 
ly he  quit-claimed  this  strip  for  a 
small  sum  to  one  Gardner.  Ejectment 
proceedings  followed  in  which  the  hold- 
er of  the  quit-claim  won.  As  if  this  was 
not  bad  enough  for  the  struggling  vil- 
lage, Matt  Carpenter,  who  had  been  in- 
terested in  the  case,  uncovered  the  ir- 
regularity in  Crane's  title  and  imme- 
diately began  to  act  upon  his  discovery. 
Court   Battle   Starts 

Lucious  G.  Fisher  held  title  to  the 
land  which  is  now  Beloit's  parking  sta- 
tion through  deeds  dating  back  before 
the  granting  of  the  patent.  Using  Mr. 
Crane  for  this  purpose,  Mr.  Carpenter 
secured  deeds  to  the  same  property,  not 
for  himself  but  for  friends  who  later 
deeded  to  Gov.  Dillingham  of  Vermont, 
who  was  Carpenter's  father-in-law. 
With  the  stage  thus  set.  Carpenter  pull- 
ed the  strings  which  raised  the  curtain 
on  one  of  the  most  exciting  lawsuits 
ever  begun  in  Wisconsin. 

The  case  of  Dillingham  vs.  Fisher  was 
fought  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Rock 
County  and  after  a  stubborn  battle, 
Fisher  won.  Carpenter  immediately 
carried  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  and  called  in  the  best  minds  in 
the  country  to  assist  him.  His  opponents 
did  the  same.  Chief  Justice  Edward 
Ryan  made  the  long  and  tiresome  jour- 
ney from  the  east  to  help  his  friend. 
Gov.  Dillingham.  He  brought  with  him 
elaborate  briefs  prepared  by  the  great 
Rufus  Choate  himself.  Arrayed  against 
these  formidable  attorneys  were  United 
States  Senator  James  R.  Doolittle.  and 
Daniel  Cady,  a  celebrated  authority  on 
real  estate  law  of  Johnstown.  New  York. 


The  briefs  upon  which  they  depended  to 
win  and  upon  which  they  did  win  were 
prepared  by  a  country  lawyer,  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Carpenter  was  not  satisfied  when  the 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  decided 
against  him  and  his  pompous  father-in- 
law  and  carried  his  case  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Here  fate  was 
against  him,  for  a  similar  case  hailing 
from  Louisiana  had  just  been  tried  and 
the  decision  upheld  the  decisions  of  the 
Louisiana  and  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Courts.  Carpenter  therefore  was  al- 
lowed to  withdraw  his  case.  Fisher  be- 
came the  president  of  the  first  bank  in 
Beloit  and  published  the  first  newspa- 
per, "The  Beloit  Journal."  That  Lin- 
coln did  not  forget  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  1861  when  he  held  the  high- 
est oflSce  in  the  country,  that  of  presi- 
dent, he  appointed  Lucious  G.  Fisher 
postmaster  of  Beloit,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  five  years. 


Our  Cities  Lead 

Wisconsin  is  made  up  of  progressive 
cities.  That  fact  is  not  new  to  us  in  a 
general  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  this  state  leads 
the  middle  west,  if  not  the  whole  coun- 
try, in  its  progress  in  the  proper  up- 
building of  cities. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Jacob  L. 
Crane,  Jr.,  city  planning  engineer  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  is  credited  with  making 
that  assertion.  He  spoke  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  League  of  Wisconsin 
Municipalities,  saying  there  was  no  state 
in  practically  the  whole  country  which 
has  its  towns  and  cities  so  well  de- 
veloped. 

City  planning  and  city  zoning,  al- 
ready adopted  by  300  cities,  have  be- 
come the  most  popular  municipal  acti- 
vities in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  five  years,  he  declared.  Wisconsin 
is  among  the  leaders,  he  said,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  cities  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  Crane  asserts  that  probably  the 
largest  waste  of  municipal  funds  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  a  comprehensive  program 
for  city  or  town  development.  City  plan- 
ning and  zoning  which  will  ?top  that 
waste,  he  said,  cost  so  little  and  serve 
to  effect  such  large  economy  that  every 
well  managed  town  and  city  is  seeing 
their  benefits. 


If  you  need  an  engine  Wisconsin  man- 
ufacturers can  supply  you.  They  stand 
second  in  engine  manufacture. 

Besides  ranking  hiph  in  legume  pro- 
duction, Wisconsin  now  ranks  second  in 
the  growth  and  harvest  of  inspected  clo- 
ver seed. 
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City  Named  After  Early  Gov.  of  Wiscon- 
sin Was  Center  of  Pioneer  Lead  Mining 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Henry    Dodge,    prospectors    flocked    into 
the  mining  regions  in  Dodgeville.    Many 
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of  the  first  settlers  of  Dodgeville  camb 
from  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Alabama 
where  they  had  gained  experience  in  the 
mines  of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  Coming 
at  first  to  Galena  they  became  delusioned 
by  the  reports  of  traders,  and  like  most 
adventurers  of  those  days,  desirous  of 
prospecting  in  new  fields,  joined  the 
eager  throngs  and  proceeded  into  South- 
ern Wisconsin.  Soon  settlers  from  the 
Eastern  states  made  their  appearance  in- 
Dodgeville. 

In  the  spring  of  1828  prosperity 
reigned,  but  during  the  following  year, 
lead  ore  fell  in  price  from  $5  to  $2.50 
per  hundred.  Many  get-rich-quick  pro- 
moters grew  discouraged  and  left  the 
country  as  readily  as  they  had  come.  It 
is  said  that  by  1830  the  once  thriving 
settlement  of  twelve  to  fifteen  cabins 
was  reduced  to  one  store.  Following  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  the  price  of  ore  started 
on  the  upward  trend,  and  as  the  country 
was  once  more  safe  from  Indian  en- 
croachments, miners  and  their  families 
returned  with  the  idea  of  permanent  set- 
tlement. 

But  Dodgeville  never  fully  recovered 
from  the  cessation  of  1830.  For  four 
years  it  was  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant town  in  the  mining  region,  but  there- 
after Mineral  Point,  which  is  situated 
eight  miles  to  the  southwest,  became  the 
center  of  industrial  activity.  Eighteen 
hundred  thirty-three  saw  a  population  of 
but  fifty  persons.  Due  to  the  awakening 
in  agriculture,  the  rural  districts  became 
the  most  prosperous. 

Mining  operations  were  very  simple. 
In  few  cases  was  the  ore  hoisted  more 
than  forty  feet,  while  in  several  of  the 
mines  no  pumping  machinery  was  used. 
The  ore  was  cleaned  by  hand  picking. 

The  ore  was  a  sulphide  known  as  Ga- 
lena whch  contained  about  86 '^j  lead,  the 
rest  being  sulphur.  Both  thj  lead  and 
the  zinc  ores — "dry-bone"  and  "black 
jack" — appeared  in  crevices  in  the  Ga- 
lena and  Platteville  limestone  deposits. 
These  crevices  were  sometimes  mere 
cracks  in  rocks  of  a  few  inches  to  sever- 
al feet  in  thickness  with  a  depth  of  a 
few  yards  to  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 
Some  crevices  were  in  the  form  of  large 
caves  filled  with  loose  and  disintegrated 
rock.  The  lead  was  found  in  abundant 
quantities  in  vertical  crevices  near  the 
surface,  while  most  of  the  zinc  appeared 
in  flat  or  horizontal  crevices  in  the  glass 
rock  formations.  Not  until  the  lea*,  de- 
posits played  out  in  1860  were  the  zinc 
ores  considered  to  be  worth  mining. 

From  the  very  beginning,  agriculture 
was  an  outlaw  industry.  The  war  de- 
partment under  whose  supervision  terri- 
torial mining  was  placed  refused  to  al- 
low any  claim  to  cultivate  more  than  one 
and  a  half  acres  of  land.  Thus  farming 
was  confined  to  mere  truck  gardening. 
The  reason  for  this  ruling  was  that  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  plant — the  mason- 
ic weed  or  mineral  plant — was  supposed 
to  indicate  the  location  of  the  lead  de« 
posits.  Mining  engineers  declared  that 
if  the  land   in  this  region   was  thrown 


open  to  agriculture,  cultivation  would 
destroy  the  valuable  plant  and  make  im- 
possible the  detection  of  the  ore. 

Farming  was  attempted,  however,  in 
1829  by  James  Jenkins,  a  settler  from 
Alabama,  who  in  the  spring  of  that  year 
broke  ten  acres  of  land  three  miles  north 
of  Dodgeville.  This  restrictive  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  federal  government  was 
at  first  violated  by  the  miners  and  then 
withdrawn  by  the  war  department  when 
high  prices  for  foodstuffs  nearly  caused 
the  miners  to  desert  the  region.  Due  to 
the  scarcity  of  agriculture  products  and 
the  high  costs  of  transportation,  people 
at  the  Dodgeville  Diggings  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  $20  to  $25  for  a  barrel  of 
flour,  $1  a  bushel  for  potatoes,  and  $30 
to  $35  for  a  barrel  of  pork.  Profiteeers 
took  advantage  of  the  unfortunate  situ- 
ation and  reaped  enormous  amounts  of 
money  from  the  miners.  Fish  from  the 
small  streams  was  the  only  substitute 
food. 

The  early  settlers  were  of  American 
birth  but  finally  the  news  of  the  lead  re- 
sources reached  European  countries.  The 
Cornish,  the  first  European  immigrants 
to  come  to  the  Dodgeville  Diggings, 
"staked  claims"  in  1840.  These  people 
were  interested  in  mining  alone  and 
cared  little  about  agricultural  pursuits. 
When  the  price  in  ore  took  its  occasional 
slump,  they  "pulled  stakes"  and  moved 
north  into  the  copper  regions  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Spasmodic  revivals  of  lead 
mining  and  later  of  zinc  mining  caused 
many  of  them  to  return  to  Dodgeville. 
Later  the  Welsh  settled  at  Dodgeville. 
The  interest  of  these  people  was  equally 
divided  between  agriculture  and  mining. 

Between  1890  and  1900  there  was  a 
renewed  activity  in  the  way  of  zinc 
mining.  Old  and  abandoned  shafts 
'vhich  for  many  years  had  been  overrun 
with  underbrush  were  reworked  for  the 
"black  jack"  and  "dry-bone"  which  they 
contained.  Some  "diggings"  produced  as 
much  as  25,000  pounds  of  "black  jack" 
per  week.  Farmers  and  mechanics  un- 
able to  find  work,  became  prospectors 
during  the  winter  months.  Unique  names 
which  alone  are  typical  of  this  industry 
and  which  are  indicative  of  the  optimis- 
tic spirit  that  prevailed  and  the  profit 
with  which  these  mines  were  worked, 
•vere  given  to  these  companies.  The  Sun- 
<5et,  Snowball,  Morning  Star,  Bonanza, 
Sunrise,  Star,  and  Black  Diamond  were 
''mong  the  most  flourishing  enterprises 
of  the  period. 

World  war  prices  proved  a  temporary 
stimulus  to  industry  but  it  is  evident  that 
zinc  or  lead  mining  cannot  be  carried  on 
profitably  on  a  large  scale.  Richer  ore 
veins  have  been. found  in  the  smaller 
towns  in  the  western  part  of  Iowa  Coun- 
ty and  in  Grant  and  Lafayette  Counties. 
With  the  price  of  lead  at  $137  per  ton 
and  zinc  ore  at  $63,  a  divergence  to  min- 
ing is  looked  for  by  some  optimistic  own- 
ers. 

Dodgeville  is  primarily  an  agricul- 
tural community  and  is  dependent  upon 
cheese  and  butter  making  rather  than 
upon  zinc  and  lead  production. 
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OUR  VANISHING  FORESTS 


By  E.  L.  Barringer 


WITH  the  acceptance  of  the  forest 
amendment  to  the  state  consti- 
tution in  November,  the  obsta- 
cles are  removed  which  prevented  the 
le^slature  from  passing  measures  to 
preserve  and  to  protect  the  forests. 

The  passing  of  the  amendment  by  a 
majority  of  162,797  is  the  culmination 
of  seventeen  years'  effort  to  allow  the 
state  to  protect  the  diminishing  supply 
of  lumber,  which  is  estimated  to  last  for 
twenty  more  years  at  the  present  rate  of 
cutting. 

Back  in  1907  a  resolution  was  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature  amending  sec- 
tion 10  of  article  8  which  reads  that 
"The  state  shall  never  contract  any  debt 
for  works  of  internal  improvement,  or  be 
a  party  in  carrying  on  such  works."  For- 
est legfislation  is  internal  improvement. 
The  amendment  passed  the  legislature  in 
1910,  and  was  favorably  voted  on  by  the 
electorate  in  the  same  year. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  passing  on  sev- 
eral forestry  cases  in  1915,  decided  that 
the  amendment  abridged  another  section 
in  the  constitution,  and  was  void  through 
an  error  in  technicality.  The  question 
was  in  abeyance  until  last  fall  when  the 
amendment  was  passed  in  a  legal  form, 
which  allows  the  legislature  to  pass  for- 
est laws  without  violating  the  state  con-i 
stitution  in  regard  to  internal  improve- 
ments. 

A  definite  realization  of  the  need  ofl 
forest  protection  fostered  the  passing  of 
the  amendment.  The  state  board  of  for 
estry  was  established  in  1903.  and  before 
then  several  reports  had  been  made  on* 
forest  conditions.  Dr.  E.  A.  Birge,  now", 
president  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, compiled  a  survey  "On  the  Forestry* 
Conditions  of  Northern  Wisconsin"  in,' 
1898  which  shows  the  conditions  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  back. 

Woods  originally  covered  what  is  noyfl 
the  state  of  Michigan,  running  in  a  belt 
through  Northern  Wisconsin,  into  Min 
nesota.  In  the  sixty  years  before  the  re- 
port was  made,  about  eighty-five  billiort 
feet  of  pine  lumber  bad  been  cut  from) 
the  forests.  White,  Norway,  and  jack 
pine  was  rapidly  disappearing  each  year 
and  mills  were  beginning  to  shut  down  in 
1898  as  the  supply  became  less.  Al- 
though hemlock  was  left  untouched,  due 
to  the  prejudice  of  carpenters  against 
that  lumber,  yet  the  hemlock  trees  were 
degenerating,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
the  hardwood  forests  would  last  for  fifty 
years. 

Nothing  was  being  done  to  replenish 
the  forests,  the  report  shows,  as  each 
year  saw  three  billion  feet  cut.  Active 
measures  to  restock  and  protect  the  cut- 
over  areas  were  recommended. 

That   the    state   could    maintain    com- 
munal properties,  as  in  European  states, 
was  suggested  in  the  report. 
Another  revelation  of  the  lumber  con- 


ditions of  the  state  is  g^iven  in  the  state- 
ment of  C.  L.  Harrington,  superintend- 
ent of  state  forests  and  parks,  to  the  sen- 
ate Committee  on  Forest  Policy  in  May, 
1923. 

The  state  had  turned  the  corner  by 
1920  and  was  a  lumber  importing  state, 
and  would  probably  continue  to  be  such 
for  many  years.  Timber  cutting  from 
1910  to  1920  reached  the  peak  in  1910  at 
1,891,291,000  feet  that  year,  and  declined 
until  1916  when  the  total  cut  reached 
1,600,000,000  feet.  Another  decline  set  in 
until  in  1920,  the  last  year  covered  in  the 
report,  the  total  was  slightly  in  excess 
of  a  billion  feet.  In  all  probabilities  the 
cut  of  lumber  has  fallen  to  less  than  a 
billion  feet  a  year  during  the  past  four 
years. 

Of  the  timber  supply  of  fourteen  bil- 
lion feet  of  saw  logs  in  twenty-five  coun- 
ties containing  more  than  thirty  million 
board  feet,  hemlock  led  the  list  at 
43  per  cent  of  the  total.  Maple  was 
second  at  16  per  cent,  birch  third  at  15 
per  cent,  and  of  the  total  forest  46  per 
cent  was  in  hardwoods  and  54  per  cent 
in  softwoods. 

At  the  rate  of  100,000  to  125,000  acres 
cut-over  each  year,  the  lumber  supply 
would  last  for  about  twenty  years.  The 
cut-over  land  is  being  taken  up  by  farms, 
so  that  the  farmer  follows  on  the  heels 
of  the  lumberman. 

There  are  3,000,000  acres  of  low  fer- 
tility land  in  the  state,  better  fitted  for 
forests  than  for  farms,  the  report  con- 
tinues, and  there  are  about  8,000,000 
acres  which  will  eventually  be  taken  up 
with  farm  woodlots. 

These  reports  indicate  that  the  forests 
are  rapidly  being  depleted  and  that  a 
state  forest  policy  is  imperative  now. 

Not  all  lumbering  is  harmful  though. 
When  a  tree  reaches  growth,  it  is  needed 
to  supply  the  necessities  and  comforts 
for  the  people.  There  are  places  where 
trees  are  allowed  to  remain  for  their  nat- 
ural beauty  or  historic  interest.  Millions 
of  acres  of  land  in  the  state  would  be 
more  efliicient  in  the  production  of  lum- 
ber than  of  food  products,  and  are  avail- 
able for  a  state  program  of  forestation. 

Private  enterprise  is  one  method  of 
restocking  the  forests,  but  settlers  are 
taking  up  the  land  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
cut-over.  A  state  program  is  the  second 
method,  and  the  constitutional  diflBcul- 
ties  have  been  removed  for  the  legisla- 
ture. 


OUR  COVER  PAGE 

The  Wisconsin  Magazine  is  in- 
debted to  Harvey  A.  Schlintz,  Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin,  for  the  picture  which 
appears  on  the  front  cover  of  this 
issue.  It  is  typical  of  the  outdoor  en- 
joyment found  in  cruising  on  Wis- 
consin lakes. 


Wisconsin  paper  mills  use  daily  3,000 
cords  of  pulp  wood,  or  a  pile  about  5 
miles  long.  Daily  they  turn  out  2,200 
tons  of  paper  or  enough  to  load  110  box 
cars.  The  annual  paper  production 
would  fill  40,000  box  cars,  or  make  a 
freight  train  300  miles  long. 

ASK  YOUR  BUTCHER  OR  GROCER 

IF  HE  CUTS  YOUR  MEATS  ON  AN 

"APPL.ETON"  BUTCHER  BIXKJK 

Manufnctureil    bv 

APPLETON  WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 

at  APPLETON,  WIS. 

NKW    YORK  SAN    FRANCIsrO 


.,,-j 


The  Dancing 
Chiffon 

has  a  special  inner -foot 
of  fine  lisle  for  extra  wear 

A  sheer,  filmy  silk  chiffon  hose  fa- 
mous for  its  long  wear  wherever 
fine  hosiery  is  worn. 

Pure  silk  from  top  to  toe. 

Exquisite    beauty — especially     de-    j 
signed  for  dance  wear.     But  worn 
for  every  occasion. 

Sold  at  most  good  stores  at 
$2.00  per  pair 

Style  that  Wears 

THE 

ALLEN  -  A 
COMPANY 

Kenosha,  Wis. 
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1620 

1634 

1776 

Dates  of  Great  Historic  Moment! 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  July  4,  1776. 

That  was  150  years  ago! 

The  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  in  1620. 

Jean  Nicolet,  the  French  explorer,  was  the  first  white  man  to  visit 
Wisconsin.  He  came  to  Green  Bay  in  1634,  just  fourteen  years 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

That  was  one  hundred  forty-two  years  before  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence! 

Is  this  news  to  you? 
Do  YOU  "Know  Your  Own  State?" 


THE  WISCONSIN  MAGAZINE 
tells  you  all  about  these  things  and  many  more 

It  will  make  you  "Know  Your  Own  State"  in  a  pleasing  way. 
You  can  now  subscribe  on  easy  terms. 


Fill  out  the  coupon  and  Mail  Today 

THE  WISCONSIN  MAGAZINE 


Mail  This  Today ! 

THE  AATSCONSIN  MAGAZINE 


Serving  no  interest  save  the  interest  i  305  Insiuance  Building 

of  Wisconsin  '  Appleton,  Wisconsin 


New 

Subscription 

Price 

$1.00  per  year 
$2.50  for  three  years 


I  Please  enroll  me  for years  for 

I  Avhich  I  enclose  $ 

Name  _ 

Street   and  No 

City  and  State _ 

Occupation  _ : ;.. _; :... 


